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Turning Back the Pages of History 


Reflections On the Ulster County Farm and Home Bureau Pageant 


T has long been a favorite theme of mine 

that one of the very best things which 

could happen in every locality would be 

that the folks of the town and the folks 
of the farm might come to have a better 
understanding of and a more cordial sym- 
pathy for each other. Our historians tell us 
that the word “pagan’’ which today means a 
heathen man once meant simply one who 
dwelt outside the city walls. 

I am not sure but that a little of this feel- 
ing and distinction lingers 
even in our time. In some 
ways, a mutual understand- 
ing between city and country 
is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult. In the past our cities 
have been largely recruited 
from the country and most 
city dwellers had at further- 
most a farm born grand- 


‘ father < ne 
ant to te and hence had some 


contact with country life 
and some ability to think the farmer’s 
thoughts. More and more with the years we 


are coming to have definitely a city dwelling 
class whose ancestral roots do not run back 
into the soil and who very easily come to 
think of the farmer as a pagan, belonging 
to a lower economic and social caste. And 
on the other hand, we folks of the farm must 
guard ourselves against the narrowness of 
thinking that city people are parasites and 
idlers who toil not, neither spin, but who go 
clad in soft raiment and 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


definite work other than to discuss how much 
fertilizer to use on an acre of potatoes or 
how successfully to can spinach, and this 
year they undertook a great festival—The 
Ulster County Historical Pageant which for 
us would revive and picture in an afternoon 
that long—-sometimes gay—sometimes grave 
—pageant which kas been played in Ulster 
County during more than three hundred 
years. 

As a matter of fact, there are very few 
counties or communities in the state as rich 
in history as Ulster and Kingston. Dutch, 
French and English have all played an im- 
portant part in local history. Kingston was 
the first capital of the state and here was held 
the earliest court. Here George Clinton was 
inaugurated the first Governor and here the 
first Legislature met. 

The plan originated with the Farm and 
Home Bureaus, but the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Kingston cooperated most loyally 
and enthusiastically and fully shared in the 
honor. The Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs each 
sent out ten thousand invitations to their 
members and others. Ultimately the whole 
county was drawn into the production of this 
great spectacle. There were between three 
and four thousand actors. The cash expendi- 
tures were more than $7000—not to mention 
an almost incredible expenditure of time and 
enthusiasm on the part of a multitude of peo- 


ple. The author and director of the pageant 
was Bruce Bennett—a member of the Faculty 
of the New Paltz Normal School. The 
elaborate scenic and architectural effects were 
the conception of Cecil Chichester—a member 
of the Artist Colony at Woodstock while Miss 
Alma van Hoevenberg was directress of 
Costumes. These were perhaps most promi- 
nent officially, but their helpers were drawn 
from almost every community in the county. 
Eventually somewhere between ten and 
twenty thousand people made up the vast 
audience that watched the changing pictures 
of Ulster County History. The Pageant 
was financed by gifts anc by the sale of 
tickets and not one cent of public funds went 
into it. 

The Editor of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST asked me to go to Kingston and sit 
in as a ring-side spectator and then put down 
my impressions for the benefit of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST readers. 

The pageant was a great drama—played 
not on a puny wooden stage with foot- 
lights and painted drops but a tremendous 
production played on a stage of far reaching 
meadow lands and for backdrop scenery, 
majestic forest trees and the deep and placid 
water of the Esopus Creek and in the tar 
distance the blue ranges of the Catskill— 
famed in song and story, while the steep bluffs 
of the creek valley made a natural ampi- 
theater for the watching thousands. Only 
here and there in our state would it be pos- 
sible to find such a 
convenient and majes- 





grow rich out of our 
unrewarded toil. As a 
matter e of fact, the 


truth is that human na- 
ture is very much alike 
in the city and on the 
farm-—that no class has 
a monopoly of virtues 
and that the world 
everywhere is full of 
men and women who 
are earnest and splen- 
did-hearted and _ fine. 
There is slight danger 
for either of us if only 
we can come to know 
each other. 


Ulster County has 
long been recognized 








tic stage setting. 

I am making no ef- 
fort to describe in de- 
tail the continuous 
series of pictures which 
took form and dissolved 
again for more than 
two hours—but rather 
I am speaking of just 
a few tableaux which 
caught my _ attention 
and caused me to thrill 
to the story. 

The pageant opens— 
if it were in a theater 
we would say that the 
curtain rises—and we 
see ar. Indian village on 
a summer afternoon in 











as a place where the 
Farm and Home Bu- 
reaus have done some 





One of the groups that took part In the pageant. The ox-cart was the chief method of transportation 
tm Ulster County in Colonial daya 


the year 1600—the 
Continued on page 18 
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Kelly quality in a 
» moderate-priced tire 
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HERE are many car owners who do not feel 
that they need the extra long mileage of a 
tire such as the regular Kelly-‘Springfield. To 


such tire buyers we say; 


For the amount of money you want to spend 
you can buy a Kelly-built tire, the Buckeye, that 
at its price represents just as great value and just 
as much quality as the higher-priced Kelly 
product. Buckeyes are sturdy, full size, full ply 


tires, built to give honest service. 


You will find 


that they compare favorably with many higher- 


priced tires. 


“Kelly dealers every! } 


One in your town 


avr Petr iaaaaaaa TIRE CO. 


General M rt ; Bldg. y 


New York 


KELLY 22822 TIRES 
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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A 
New Herd Sire 


An American Agriculturist ad- 
vertiser can supp’ th a 
well-bred individua 
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“Month a man kin By M. 
railly love— 
June, you know, I'm talkin of”. 


* | nes of Riley’s have been much 
ny mind during the beautiful, al- 


? ‘ n I 
n leal f this week in Jur 
Re days and nights, 
the first of the n, followed a good 
soaking but gentle rain the fore part of 
he w Brill S hine with moder 
t« ¢ us o take of 
1 Si ! f he have been 
| ‘ easure just to be 
And he y Nhe 
ps have vn! 
( 1 lich is d 


a stand as I have ever 
hac, has grown more in 
he last week than in all 


the season to date. 





Spring grain has fairly 
umped and is heading 
Si out Every crop looks 
3 > its best at this time of 
: the year and the month 

4 breathes optimism. Al- 

M. C Burritt together, as Riley says 
June !s a “month a man kin railly love.” 
Yet experiences teaches us that there 
are many difficultics to be met before the 
harvest. July and August drouths, heavy 
beating rains, hail and insect injury and 
disease all take their toll. So far the 
season in Western New York has been 
good, better than usua!. We can only do 
our best and trust a wise Providence for 
the harvest. From a period of relaxa- 
tion last week, with the work well in hand 
to catch up with a 





and the ape 
few odd and extra jobs, the swiftly ad- 


vancing season has now plunged us into 


a rush again. The codlin moth is hatch- 
ing and the new growth of apple trees 
must have s coat of protection against 
the spread of scab so we have had the 
urth spray to make Cabbage setting 
> full g here and haying 1s ready 
and waiting. And just to fill in there ts 
cultiva pl d rops iwa t be 
a 


Quack Grass Bad for Alfalfa 


Having is well une way hereabout 
T noticed on *} trip to Ithaca last weck 
that a good deal of hay had been secured 
in the barns already to the east of us 
Much alfalfa has been harvested here but 
there is still sor to cut The vicld ol 
love and alfalfa prom to be heavy 
Our ecding i fa came through 
the winter im good condition as to stand 
ind color except for one or two small 
sp I \ led fr t nuch 
I i this to 
} we i the ‘ = 
last fall. This first cutting 
ually fine in quality however, and 
Ww 1 the barn witl t rain and with 
t! l f ed 
iti 
la is also short and much volunteer 
clover and th inwelcome quack grass 
has come in. This meadow is thick in the 


bottom and will give a good yield of 
After it is cut, it will be a 
between the quack 


mixed hay. 
race for supremacy 
grass and the alfalfa with the chances 
against the alialia. It is pretty nearly 
necessary to conquer quack grass in a field 
before alfalfa can successfully be grown 
there. The two year alfalfa field is yield- 
ing a very heavy crop of excellent hay. 
The clover meadow is also better than 
usual 

Those of us who have in a considerable 
acreage of cabbage are much concerned 
about the outcome. Evidences multiply 
that the acreage will be much above the 
average. The Department o1 Agricul- 
ture reports that the intentions of growers 
in counties west of Onondaga to plant 
Danish cabbage was an average of 15 per 
cent more than last year. In Ontario where 
most of the cabbage had been set when the 
report was made the indicated increase was 
6 per cent. This is an old established cab- 
bage section. In the fruit belt I look for 


S 


* 
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Too Much ope 


cA Western New “ipo Farm and 4tome talk 


3URRITT 1 much larger increase 


or many men not 





formerly cabbage growers are substituting 

ibbage for beans and canning crops, and 

old growers are iucreasing their acreage. 
1 


A iactor that mavy reduce tne acreage 
somewhat is tl conditi n of plant beds. 


Dry weather retarded these consid rably 


and plants are small in many cases. Plante 
ings made just before or just aiter the 
good rain on June 25th are a good stand 
ind growing well, but planting made the 
later part of the past week have suffered 
from the hot sun and dry surface especially 


prepared fields. At any 
cabbage enough and low 
prices may be expected. Growers who 


contracted (and few have) will 





rate there will 


have not 
do weli to assure themselves of a good 
sales outlet. 


New York State Fruit Growers 
to Meet at Geneva, Aug. 10 


Bago annual summer outing of the fruit 
growers of Western New York will 
be held under the auspices ot the State 
Horticultural Societ, on the grounds of 
the Experiment Station at Geneva on 
August 10. It has long been the prac- 
tice of the Horticultural Society to hold 
the summe: meeting at the Experiment 
Station in alternate years in order that 
the members of the society and their 
friends might inspect the work of the in- 
stitution at first hand. The meeting last 
year was held on the Sodus Fruit Farms 
in Wayne county. 
One of the chief features of the sta- 
t.on’s work that zlways proves of interest 
to practical fruit men is the large collec- 


tion of varieties o’ hardy fruits growing 
on the station grounds. The collection of 
small fruits is of special interest, be se 
many of the varieties are in their prime 

the time of the meeting 

Recent developments in spray ind 
dusting operations for the control -in- 
sect pests and diseases of fruits and vege- 
tabl an also be observed in tl ation 


cha 7 and fields. Results of these tests, 
Gaal with demonstrations of spraying 
dusting machinery by the leading 
manufacturers, provide much of practical 


interest to the professional fruit grower. 


Tent Caterpillars Invading 
Western New York 
Orchards 


” dd to orn | the 
app caterpillar i using 
c id a kk il ¢ if 
This pe c lly has been us 
far the past two years and indicatiors 
are that it will de velop im very larg 
bers this a ; 
The insects can be destroyed by ray- 
ing the infested trees with arsenat f 


lead, burning the tents with home-made 


torches, or wiping out «the nests with 
gloved uggs. at the same time crushing 
the young t pilla : 


Winners of the A. A. Informa- 
tion Contest 
vinners 


‘HE following are the prize win 
th set of questions for 


for the seve 
the Information Contest of the A. A.: 


Miss Winifred F. Baker of Carthage, 
N. Y. R 4, takes first place; Mrs. Fred J. 
Beyer of Victor, N. Y., R. D. 3 takes 
second, and Mrs. Claude I. Hamilton of 
Albion, N. Y., R. F. D. 3 is winner of 
the third prize. 

The correct answers to the list may be 
found in the following issues of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST: 

1. June 18—1. 2. May 14—8 and Api 
16—15. 3. June 18—19. 4. May 21—8 
s. June 18—2. 6. May 7—6. 7. June 18— 
4 & May 21—19. 9. May 7—10. 10. 
May 21—23. 
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A Worthwhile Old Time Practice 


Let Us Revive Our Forefathers’ Faith in Clover Farming 


E talk so much about the new things 
in agriculture, about the new varieties 
and: the new feed mixtures, new 
sprays and new machinery, new 
ways of feeding chicks and new ways of seeding 
alfalfa that we sometimes seem to forget some 
of the good old fashioned farm 
practices that our grandfathers 
believed ir. and that are just as 
sound today. We need to re- 
new our interest in some of 
these. It has been taken for 
granted that all farmers are prac- 
ticing them because they have 
been talked about so long. In 
many cases this is far from the 
truth. 
It would be a fine thing if 
New York State 





Cc. &. 


Lapp 


By C. E. LADD 


Director of Extenston 
New York State College of Agriculture 


heave with winter freezing, or thin hardpan soils 
or some other poor soil “conditions, Assuming 
that soil conditions are fairly favorable there are 
three requirements for good clover 
Northern grown seed of known adaptability 
Lime 

3. Acid phosphate. 

Good clover seed of known origin is now 
available in all parts of the State. The colleges 
and the farm bureaus have shown the necessity 
for good seed. Experimental field plots and the 
experiences’of farmers indicate that it is unwise 
to purchase any clover seed except that of known 
origin. 


If your soil contains plenty of limestone you 
have little need to worry about growing clover. 
However, most of our eastern dairy farms are 
very deficient in lime. There is one thing that 
we ought to emphasize in every county extension 
program, in every agricultural paper and at every, 
dairymen’s meeting. Lime every acre that you 
seed to clover. Some years ago the College of 
Agriculture gathered figures from all parts of the 
state as to the estimated needs for lime on farms. 
From these farmer’s estimates as to the needs of 
their farms and their neighbor’s farm it was in- 
dicated that New York State farms need six mil- 
lion tons of lime. Yet the state has never used 
more than 200,000 tons in any one year. It is 
possible that Pennsylvania, New Jersey and the 
New England states do no better than New York 
in proportion to their needs. We are using 
annually only three per cent of the 
amount that farmers estimate that we 





would renew its belief that good 
clover hay is a fundamental in dairy 
farming. There is nothing new about 
this, nothing spectacular and yet few 
things could do more for eastern 
dairying than to reaffirm our faith in 
clover hay on every acre of our new 
seeding. 

We need new standards es to what 





constitutes a satisfactory stand of 
clover. Just take a ride through any 
part of New York and count up the 
fields of new seeding ready to har- 
vest. What proportion of these acres 
will be covered by fine solid masses 








need. 

Clover needs phosphorus as well as 
lime. Soils lacking in lime commonly 
lack phosphorus also. Acid phos- 
phate is the cheapest form of phos- 
phorus available for our use. Com- 
pared with pre-war prices acid phos- 
phate is today one of the cheapest 
things the farmer can buy. It is a 
good fertilizer for grain and for most 
general farm crops. Many farmers 
have already found that acid phos- 
phate applied to the small grain nurse 
crop at the rate of 200 to Goo pounds 
per acre is wonderfully effective in 
producing good seedings of clover. 

Every farmer knows now what 





‘eer 





of red or speckled blossoms and what 

proportion will be largely timothy or 

weeds? his 
Of course clover can not be ex- 


pected to do well on wet soils that 


“it would be a fine thing if New York State would renew its belief that clover 
hay is a fundamental in dairy farming.” 





fields he will sow to small grain and 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Stephentown Farmer Kills Chicken Thief 


Shoots At Legs After Ordering Running Man to Halt 


ESTLED at the foot of the Berkshires 
just on the line between New York and 
Massachusetts is the Rowe farm, and 


according to Charles Rowe, who learned 
to shoot in the World War and who shot John J. 


Hayes, of 


Albany, when the latter was prowling 
around the barn where 
the chickens were kept, 
chicken stealing has 
been a favorite out- 
door sport in the 
Stephentown section 
for sixty or seventy 
years. 

Charles Rowe told a 
staff representative of 
AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST that he did not 
shoot to kill Hayes, ex- 
pecting he would 
“catch” him in the legs 
and stop him. He said that Hayes must have 
been crouching and that the shot struck him in 
the shoulder with fatal results. The authorities 
have not held Rowe. The Coroner and county of- 
ficials held the act was justifiable homicide. 

Farmers in the locality commend 








Mr. Cuarrtes Rowe 


ice Bureau” young Rowe told the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST representative, “but I have 
learned of the work this publication is doing to 
help farmers stamp out this kind of thievery, 
and I am going to write to the bureau and enroll. 
We want help here and I presume it is desired 
in other parts of the state to stop the stealing. 
Why, it has been going on in this section for a 
hundred years, I guess. 


Poultry Thieving Popular 


“TI don’t know where the thieves come from. 
Most of them get away. Some come from nearby 
cities, I suppose, just as Hayes, who came all 
the way from Albany, some forty or more miles. 

“TI surely will work with the paper to put a 
stop to this. I don’t know just why there has 
been so much chicken stealing here. For years 
we have been troubled with the thieves and we 
decided radical steps were necessary.” 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has offered a 
reward of one hundred dollars for the furnish- 
ing of evidence leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of a chicken thief, Mr. Rowe was in- 
formed. He said he had heard of this reward, 
but did not intend to make any application. He 


said he had declined to press charges against Wil- 
liam Hayes, son of John J. Hayes, who was 
killed, because of the family which needs the 
help of young Hayes. Rowe said he had re- 
ceived offers of help from farmers all along the 
Troy-Williamtown road, but that since he was 
not being prosecuted, he did not need the help. 

Rowe was informed by the A. A. representa- 
tive that the publication would gladly retain coun- 
sel for him, or pay a part of any legal expenses, 
but he said he appreciated the offer, but that as- 
sistance was not necessary. 

The Rowe farm is right on the Massachusetts 
line and at the intersection of the Lebanon 
Springs Road and the state highway. It is in 
Rensselaer County, but far from the more pop- 
ulous sections. 


Thief Refused to Halt 


“William, my brother, heard a car stop at the 
crossroads about 11 o’clock Tuesday, June 14,” 
said Charles Rowe, “and we began to investigate, 
We thought at first it was someone with tire 
trouble, but we saw two men go across the road 
toward the barn, in the basement of which the 
chickens were. 


“Tt got my ‘pumper’, which 











Rowe strongly for his action, and 
they say that perhaps chicken steal- 
ing will not be so popular as a result 
of the young farmer’s defense of 
his property. 

The important point in the mat- 
ter, however, is that Rowe will co- 
operate with the Service Bureau of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in its 
struggle against thieving from 
farmers and chicken stealing in 
particular. 

“TI am not a member of the 


crimes. 







be prosecuted. 


A. A. Offers to Defend Farmer for Protecting His Property 


HICKEN thieving received something of a setback in Rensselaer Coun- 

ty, New York, on June 14th, when Charles Rowe shot and killed John 
Hayes of Albany when he refused to surrender after he had been caught 
stealing Mr. Rowe’s chickens. As soon as we heard of the matter, we sent 
a representative of American Agriculturist to see Mr. Rowe and to assure 
him of our full support, including payment of counsel fees, in case he should 
We regret that the shot resulted fatally but nevertheless it 
is time that scoundrels who have been making their living stealing farm 
property should realize that everybody is determined to put a stop to these 
Mr. Rowe was so clearly within his* rights and public sentiment 
in his neighborhood was so much with him that the authorities refused to 
hold him for the saa A’ full acccount of the whole affair is given on 
= this page.—The E 


ditors. 





shoots six times without reloading. 
I first disconnected wires, so the 
Nash car which the marauders ars 
rived in could not be started. Hayes 
and his son started back toward the 
car, and I told them to halt and 
hold up their hands.” 

Rowe said neither did so and he 
fired twice in the air; that the son 
then stopped, but the father con< 
tinued to run along the highway. 
Rowe lowered his gun and fired 

(Continued on page 20) 
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A Thought For the Week 
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HERE may be such a thing as a safe and 
T ane Fourth, but it certainly was not in 
practice im the citv of Ye kers where we live. 
his is the first time in any years that we 
ha e not pent the lourth on th home tarm 
but the boys are entertaining the mumps so 
Wwe ere present to see how a great city ce¢ 
brated the Fourth. We sat on the pe hota 
neighbor on the top of a little hill o king 
the city. It was late in the evening. Off in the 
distance there was the dull, -heavy In 1, boot 
ot cannon (ver the tree below ul rocket 

t high into the air leaving a um of red 
fire behind them, and on every side was the 
constant crack at f pop of explosives of every 
form and ku d, not unlike the cracking ot 
musket and rifle fire. As we sat listening to 
the | ir, al ( to close our eves and 
1 ‘ hat it » be intl idst « 

( 

* * * 

N1 the t thi that Jared Va 
O \Wavgenen ] ha I ( ‘ \ MERI \N 
\ I ! in a lol time 1 ] tory o 
1 cat | County Page int, which ap 
] r the ( t pa ( thi ] ue See also 
M lLluckett interesting account in the 
[| ld De i ent espe iy were r 
d with hat Mr. Van Wagenen said 

( d« funder nat bet er ( in 
t l city fe We ha lived in botl 
‘ ind cit l we kn that Mr. Van 
\ 1 ] ht ‘ ] he i \ in it ( 
( t, the truth is that human nature is very 
? ke in the « and on the farm—that 
1 | a monopoly of virtues and that 
t ld CVE ere is { ‘ + nal 


women who are earnest and splendid hearted 
and fine. There is slight danger for either of 
us if only we can come to know each other.” 

is * + 


I= are somewhat proud of the fact that in 
WV cooperation with the Farm Bureaus and 
in New Jersey also with the Grange, AmERI- 
cAN AGricuLturist has popularized the fine 
recreation of horseshoe pitching for country 
folks. All over our territory in almost every 
community hundreds of men and boys are 
pitching horseshoes. It is now a leading sport 
at every fair and picnic and this year the grand 
ite tournaments in both New York and New 
Jersey are going to be the largest and most 
exciting in the history of this old game of 
barnyard golf. 


st 


* + * 


E are convinced that farmers are missing 
WV a wonderful opportunity to get more 
money for their products by neglecting their 
local markets. Only yesterday a farmer was 
telling us how by a little judicious advertising 
he had been able to sell every one of his broil- 
ers in the local markets at nearly twice the 
prices he would have obtained by shipping 
them to New York City. Not all of the peo- 
ple who have to live and eat reside in the great 
metropolitan market. There are millions of 
people in the smaller cities and towns and you 
will find that most of these are bringing in 
their supplies from sources hundreds of miles 
away while at the same time you are raising 
these very same products and shipping them 
away to the markets often two or three hun- 


dred miles. 
+ * ® 


S we write this we have before us on the 

A teck a letter which came by aeroplane 
mail from Oklahoma City to New York City 
in the brief space of twenty-three hours. Such 
progress in communication is almost unbe- 
lievable. The first post office in the Colonies 
not established until 1710. The mails 

ere few, irregular, and were mostly carried 
\lmost within the space of one 

n’s lifetime, it was a matter of weeks and 
even months to make a journey as long as this 
letter made within one day. : 

If progress is as rapid in the next hundred 
vears as it has been in the past—and who can 
say it will not be—who can imagine what kind 
of a world in which our children and our chil- 
dren’s children will live? 


on horseback. 


Among the Farmers 


(OR more than three generations one of the 
F leading features of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
rurist has been the up-to-date and readable 
news items, both those of general interest and 
those that pertain to the different counties and 
localities. No pains have been spared to give 
our readers the happenings of interest in the 
whole farm field. Among the most interesting 
and valuable of these has been our Among the 
county news notes. We have always 
carried some of these, but sometimes other 
good things have crowded most of the county 
notes out of the paper. We have decided that 
omitting local news is a mistake and that from 
now on we are going more than ever to get 
and print for you the latest information from 
your own county. On Page 12 you will find 
a whole page devoted to these newsy, interest- 
ing and valuable notes written by farmers 
themselves from your own locality. You will 
not want to miss them, and you may expect to 
find them hereafter regularly in at least every 
other issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


farmers 


Do You Want Your Money Twice a Month? 
. RS are beginning to come in from 


farmers commending our suggestion that 
milk should be paid for twice a month. One 
man has suggested that petitions ought to be 
circulated in every milk producing community 
in the New York milk shed asking that milk 
be paid for on the basis of twice a month. This 
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man also suggested that he would be willing 
to circulate such a petition in his own locality. 

What do you think about the suggestion? 
Are you interested enough to work with us to 
concentrate the sentiment among farmers for 
it in the form of petitions or requests so that 
it may be presented to the milk dealers asking 
them to pay for milk twice a month? If farmers 
do not care enough about the suggestion, or 
if it will not mean enough to them to help 
make an effort to obtain this service, then of 
course there is no use in discussing the matter 
further. It is up to the dairymen of this milk 
shed. How much are you interested? 


Get Some of the Premium Money 
VERY farmer and every farm woman is 
of course very anxious to make a little 

extra money. Why not make an attempt to 
earn some of the premium money at your coun- 
ty or state fairs? 





We have been surprised 
time and again at the ease with which a few 
exhibitors get away with substantial premiums 
at fairs year after year because there is little 
or no competition. Many times the judges 
have to award the premiums for products of 
such poor quality that they can be excelled 
on literally thousands of farms if farm people 
would make more of an attempt to compete 
with their own products. 

Then, too, the prize money is not the only 
attraction. There is a lot of fun and educa- 
tional value in taking good care of the pro- 
ducts of the farm and putting them in com- 
petition with those of farmers in other sec- 
tions. Of course, for best results, one needs 
to start early in the season and plan for the 
exhibit before planting time, but there is still 
time enough for thousands of farmers to find 
something that the old farm produces that is 
worth while showing. There is plenty of 
chance also in the fine premium list offered by 
every fair for the farm women to compete with 
the products in which they are particularly in- 
terested. - 

Why not get catalogs from your state and 
county fairs and give this suggestion ser! 
consideration ? 





Eastman’s Chestnut 


N my office I have two big drawers filled 

with jokes which have been sent me irom 
time to time by my friends in thé big AmeEr- 
1cAN AGricutturist family. hey all know 
that I like a good laugh and tXfat I like to pass 
on the good ones. In goixe through one of 
these drawers, I have jyzf found a little joke 
sent to me by a very eose Scotch farmer friend 
just before he was taken sick with a fatal ill- 
ness. This friend was a hard worker but he 
managed to find time to take part in the things 
that he thought would help his community 
and I never saw him that he did not have a 
good story to tell me. Somehow now that he 
is gone, the characteristic that I chiefly re- 
member him for was his cheerful outlook on 
life and his gift of humor. 

Here’s what he wrote me, closing his letter 
with, “Good night, Ed, and good luck.” 

“You always finish your special page with 
a chestnut, and the example is catching. Every 
Scotchman, you know, has a gift of humor. 
That is why he has it, because it is a gift. 
Here is one which is not only typically Scotch, 
but which appealed especially to my sense of 
humor. 

“A Scotch lad and his lass had landed in 
New York in the afternoon, only to find that 
the emigrant train on which they were to 
travel did not leave until the next morning. 
That night they wandered down to the great 
White Way, intent on taking in a show. They 
saw full many a sign advertising this, that or 
the other show, but still they wandered on, un- 
til Jock’s eye caught the words blazoned forth 
in letters two feet high, “The Woman Pays’. 

“‘WE’LL SANG IN HERE, JEANIE,’ 


Says J ck.” 
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With the Publisher in Europe 


OW that I am home and busy once more 

on the farm, it is very hard for me to 

continue to write articles about my 

travels abroad, as I am anxious to tell 
you about some things that we are doing on the 
farm. I therefore will skip over the balance of 
our trip to Spain, with one exception Andorra, 
and tell you about some of my experiences in 
Switzerland. 

Before leaving Spain, we took a little side trip 
into the Republic of Andorra, known as the 
smallest Republic in the world. 
I do not know when I have been 
in as fascinating a spot as An- 
dorra. Some five thousand peo- 
ple live in this little country, 
which is under the suzerainty of 
France and Spain. It has an 
area of about 230 square miles. 
This country has been practic- 
ally independent since the French 
Revolution. However, the peo- 
ple have to pay each year nine 
hundred and sixty francs, trib- 
ute to the French Government and four hundred 
and sixty francs to Bishop Urgel who is known 
as the Prince of Andorra. The language spoken 
is Catalonian—a Spanish dialect—while the 
money used is Spanish. Every man has to serve 
as a soldier, although I saw no guns in evidence. 
Each man’s income is the deciding factor on how 
much taxes he should pay, and as far as I could 
learn, smuggling was the best source of income 
available. ‘The houses are all built of stone and 
look something like the Swiss chalet and are built 
very sturdily to overcome avalanches from the 
mountain side and to bear up under heavy snow- 
falls. The approach is through a beautiful val- 
ley and the road runs along side of a torrential 
stream. The drive into Andorra is about ten 
miles long and im order to visit the village in 
which the President lives, one has to get out and 
walk. The pecple are most hospitable and 
friendly. Wild flowers grow everywhere and the 
whole atmosphere is one of peace and con- 
tentment. 

[ was very much interested in visiting a saw- 
mill which is maintained and operated entirely on 
a cooperative basis. Here again is a good idea 
for some of our more mountainous districts in the 
east—namely, a cooperative sawmill run efficiently 
by an experienced man for the benefit of the 
people in a given community. 

Reluctantly, we left this lovely retreat, where 
people live as they did four hundred to five hun- 
dred years ago. 


Henry Morgenthas, Jr. 


ROM Andort.~ we went through the Pyre- 

nees, over a pass five thousand feet high and 
descended into France, arriving at Carcassonne. 
From there our next stop was Avignon on the 
Rhone River, and we followed this river to its 
source at Lake Geneva, Switzerland. 

The League of Nations is what took us to 
Geneva. I was under the impression that with 
the proper letters of introduction, one could be 
shown the workings of the League, but I soon 
found out that this was impossible. A visitor in 
the gaiicries of the Senate in Washing- - 


presides. It is very difficult for one to under- 
stand just where the part played by the United 
States begins and ends. Our government sends 
official delegates to the Economic Conference, to 
the Disarmament Conference and shortly to an 
International Counterfeiting Conference. We, 
of course, pay the expenses of our delegates, but 
I am under the impression, do not pay for any 
of the so-called running expenses of the League. 
A good comparison to make would be, if we had 
a League of all the dairy farmers banded to- 
gether with the exception of one group. This 
group would send delegates to the various con- 
ventions held by the League of Dairy farmers, 
would enjoy the benefit of their research and mar- 
keting departments and would benefit by the 
prices obtained, but still would refuse to join the 
League in name. 

The arguments one hears most often against 
the United States joining the League, is that we 
are benefiting through its good work and there- 
fore why tie ourselves up so that we might have 
to assume some of the obligations. 

I sincerely hope that when the party. of Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau men and women go to Europe 
this summer, they will visit the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva and learn at first hand some of 
the wonderful work that is being done there. 


FTER several days at Geneva, we boarded a 

steamer and sailed up Lake Geneva for four 
hours (the lake is some 45 miles long) to Mon- 
treux. Here we stayed for about a week, making 
some very interesting side trips up into the 
mountains. We visited the Gruyere country, the 
home of the original Swiss Cheese. I say this 
advisedly, because the dairymen of Gruyere easily 
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become very much excited when you ask them 
why they call their cheese ‘““Gruyere” instead of 
“Swiss Cheese”, as it is known in this country. 
They tell you that they are the makers of the 
only “Gruyere’’ cheese and that the dairymen of 
the Emmenthal district only took up the making 
of Swiss Cheese since the World War, and really 
do not understand how to make real good cheese. 
I was always under the impression that a yellow 
cheese with big holes in it was Swiss Cheese, but 
after my visit to the Gruyere district, I learned 


that there was Swiss Cheese and Swiss Cheese. 


“ 


E visited the President of a local Dairy Co- 

operative, an organization to which all the 
dairymen seem to belong to in this particular dis- 
trict. He was a breeder of purebred Simmenthal 
cattle. Over half the cattle in Switzerland are of 
this breed. They are a fawn colored animal, the 
cows weighing 200 or 300 lbs. more than our 
average Holstein cow. They evidently are in 
good demand, because the owner told us that he 
was receiving from $300 to $500 for a good cow. 

The dairymen in this district receive about 

a litre (a litre is a little more than a quart) f 
their milk and seem to be quite prosperous. 
was very much amused on visiting the coopera- 
tive creamery, belonging to this society, at Vevey, 
to find a dozen or more casks of Danish butter 
in their icebox. Naturally, I inquired what this 
butter was doing in Switzerland of all places and 
I was informed that they found it was more 
profitable to sell whole milk and make their sur- 
plus into Swiss Cheese than into butter, and the 
manager of the plant said to me, “Danish butter 
makes the price of all butter in Europe, and 
frankly, we cannot compete with it profitably”. 
This certainly was an eye-opener to me. 


Hou Mergent j.. 





Visits With the Editor 


HE other day it was my privilege to at- 
tend again a reunion of my Mother's 
folks. What a fine custom is this that 
so many families practice of bringing to- 

gether their far scattered members at least once 
a year. In this age of hustle and speed, the 
family reunion is about the 
only opportunity that rela- 
tives have to renew the ties 
of friendship and affection. 
All too soon hurrying time 
changes or scatters the actors 
on the great Stage and takes 
from us the privilege of meet- 
ing again the ones whom we 
have loved and \.ho have loved 
us through the years. Tlte old 
folks know how true this is. My uncle said to 
me at the reunion: “I thought at first I could 
not come. Long trips are quite an effort, you 
know, when you get to be eighty. But then I 
thought, I’d better go, for maybe some of us 
won’t be here this time next year.” 

Many think they are too busy to attend the 
family reunions, but as we grow older experi- 
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E. R. Eastman 


ence teaches us that some of the things we once 
thought so very important really do not amount 
to much and that some of the simpler acts and 
events of life are those that count the most in 
the end. 

Most of us from twenty to forty are too busy, 
too much charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing a living or a material success in life to be 
very happy, but as we get older, the children grow 
up and leave home, and maybe there has been 
success enough so that a little has been put by 
for old age. We, therefore, can slow down a 
little, take the kink out of our backs and begin 
really to enjoy the old world around us and per- 
haps profit a bit by what the years have taught. 
Time after time my friends among the old folks 
have told me that they have been far happier 
since forty than they were before. I think it is 
because if they have had any natural wisdom they 
have learned how really to live and let live and 
have formed, consciously or unconsciously, a 
philosophy not founded so much upon material 
possessions as upon the simpler, fundamental 
facts of life and its relationships which are the 
essence of happiness. 

And among these simpler, fundamental 





ton would have about as much chance 
to learn how the United States Govern- 
ment functions, as a casual visitor has in 
finding out just what the League does. 
We were fortunate, however, in attending 
several sessions of the Economic Confer- 
ence. This, by the way, was by far the 
most important conference which has 
taken place, under the auspices of the 
League. The delegates and their expert 
advisers comprised some two thousand 
people, and they certainly kept things 
humming while we were there in Geneva. 
The “Secretariat” occupies the premises 
of a former hotel and here the permanent 
members of the League have their offices 
and their secretaries. The regular work 





things is the joy of friendship and affec- 
tion. That is why the older folks prize 
more and more the gatherings and the 
visits back and forth from family to 
family in the community, at picnics and 
at fair time, and in the family reunions. 

When I was a little boy my folks 
called me “Eddie”. As I grew up, with 
usual boyish pride, I was a little ashamed 
of the name for I could not see why what 
I considered a “baby name” should con- 
tinue to be applied to a strapping young 
man. But now time has re-set the stage 
and nearly all of those old friends, neigh- 
bors and relatives who once called me 
“Eddie” are gone, and what wouldn’t [ 
give to hear once more the boyish name 
from the lips of Father, Brother Charles, 











ot the League is carried on by the Secre- 
tariat over which Sir Ehrich Drummond 


Castle of Chillon on Lake Geneva 


(Continued on page 13) } 
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THE AMERICAN BREAKS 
ALL HATCHING RECORDS 








> & & 
4 deck 
gas, oil, 
coal burning 
600 te 60,000 
egg capacity 


The new American ts amazing poultrymen with record 
br aking hatche healthier, larger, livelier chicks than 
they've seen any machine produce. Naturally, it's smash 
ing profit records, too! It will do the same for you 
Th American is eectional—-grows with your business! 

Mr. & Mr H. MelIntosh of Oklahoma write: ‘Have 
just taken out our second hatch in the new American, 
@ per cent we are proud of—88 8/10% one tray of 
brown leghorns hatched all but 11 eggs. And in the er 
tire atch there was only one cripple chick. The BET 


TERK BUILT American cannot be beat 

Tone up your own hatching—hatch from your owr 
flock cash In on the demand for quality chicke—get a 
Write for information 


tidy profit from custom hatching 


AMERICAN INCUBATORS, Inc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


722 Codwise Ave., 





‘AMERICAN suis INCUBATOR 








RECENT article on “Alfalfa Leaf 
Meal as a Substitute for Green Feed,” 
has resulted such a deluge of inquiries 
from all over the country that further 
comments on the buying of this meal seem 


ra 


to be in order 

The first consideration in buying alfalfa 
meal is the guaranteed analysis and sec- 
ond, the color. It is not wise to buy by 
georgraphical origin only; do not buy a 
meal because it is sold as a “California 
Leaf and Blossom Meal,” a “Colorado Al- 
falia Leaf Meal,” or a “Nevada Alfalfa 
Leaf Flour.” There are very good and 
very poor meals sold under all these 
names. The analysis and color tell the 
true value. 


Analysis Varies Widely 


In general the poultryman should de- 
mand a meal containing not less than 20% 
vegetable protein and not more than 18% 
fiber. Alfalfa varies very widely in an- 
alysis, due to difference in time of cutting, 
variation in weather conditions, whether 
irrigated not, type of soil, method of 


























ONE MILLION. "AMERICAN. INSPECTED 














QUALITY, Egg Production and Exhibition Chicks. 40 
Popular and Rare Breed Chicks in Quality Matings as 
follows, 100% Live Delivery——Postpaid Summer Prices: 
100 
White, Brown, Buff, Black Leghorns $ 9.00 
Barred & White Rocks, Reds, Anconas ..... 11.00 
Bik. Minorcas & Langshans, R. 1. Whites ... .13.00 
Wh & Silver Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons ...... 13.00 
Gol. & Col. Wyandottes, White Minorcas 16.00 
it Brahmas, Andalusians, R. C. Anconas . 16.00 
Heavy Assorted Chicks, $10 per 100 straight. Liga, Ae 
sorted, $8 per 100. There | till time to put 
FAMOUS NABOB 18K CHICKS this season if ye r i 
QUICKLY Get our Big, Illustrated 60-Page Cat ~ 2 for 
further information on Rare Varieties, ete Menber In 
ternational RB. (. A Bank Reference 
WABOB HATCHERIES, BOX F.-5, GAMBIER, @. 
From Heavy Laying Free Range Fiocks 
100 
8. ( White and rown Leghorns "$8.00 
Ss ¢ Rarred Rocks and Keds .......... 10.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chicks . EG 
Ss. W. Il. Direct Wyckoff Strain ..15.00 
Special prices on 500 and 1000 tots. 
100% Prepatd Sate Delitery Guaranteed 
J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM 
Rich‘ieid. Pa. ° ° Box No. 161 
+ 
BABY CHI AS cc p Di 
SEND NO MONEY Just | mail your g 
eet k From f red, high egg r , i pected 
anc 1 flock Live delivery guaranteed 
p or 5 50 10 
S. C. White Leohorns ..$2.50 $41.50 $8.00 
S. ©. Brown Leghorns ...... - 2.50 4.50 8.00 
Barred Plymouth Rocks ...... 3.00 5.50 10.00 
i Se Ce pies acute goun 3.00 5.50 10.00 
White Plymouth Rocks .......... 3.50 6.50 12.4 
White Wyandottes TTT os wee 6.50 12.00 
Wine all vartetion 2.50 4.50 8.00 
NITTANY VALLEY. HATCHERY. Box 114, Bellefonte, Pa 
. eee GUNS cvscnccees Te 
S. C. W. Leghorns ...... 7e 
1c Ss Barred Rocks 9e 
R. 1. Reds mere” 
Special Price on 500 lots and up Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. You can r direct fromgthis adv ment, or ask 
for free cire 
Cc. P. LEISTER, R. Wo. 2, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 





LONG’S LARGE TYPE ENGLISH 


yO S. C. White Leghorns $7.00 per 100 
S. C. R. IL. Reds . 9.00 per 100 
S. C. Barred P. Rocks . 9.00 per 100 


Heavy Mxd, $8.00; Lt. Mxd 6.00 per 
Postpaid live arrival & Sat. Guar. 


100 


ee 
eat 





TURKEY RIDGE HATCHERY, MILLERSTOWN, PA., 8. 3 | 





PULLETS: REDUCED PRICES 





$. C. Eng. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, & Anconas. 
Even 1, healthy and w devel 
8 whs., 75¢; 10 whs., 85¢; 12 whs., 95e. 
Also 12 wks. old White Rocks at $1.00 
BOS HATCHERY, Zeeland, Mich R. 2A 
BABY CHICKS 25 50 100 
8. C. White & Brown Leghorns $2.25 $4.00 $7.0 
B. f Barred Rock ° ° 2.75 5.00 9.00 
Mired ¢ ke M 200 3.50 6.00 
K tion on large amount. 100 live delivery Ordet 
from advertisement or write for free circular. 
5% “oan VALLEY HATCHERY 
8. F. D. No McAlisterville, Pa. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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CHICKS 











QUALITY BABY CHICKS Fir, cztra, chicks 
given free of charge 

sith every box of one hundred ordered. 
Leghorns, White, Brown, Buff, Black ..$10 per 100, 
: bab was dn aeeeoeaseenee $90 per 1000 
Rocks, Weds, Minoreas, Anconas ............ 14 per 100 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandotts .......... 16 per 100 
Broiler chicks, odds and ends, left overs 8 per 100 


Lower prices on larger quantities. Our chicks are hatched 
from healthy, free range breeders that live, grow and lay. 
Incubators hatching daily all year around with thousands 
on hand for ediate delivery. Postage prepaid. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Custom hatching. Send for folder or 
call at our hatchery and make your own selection from 
the thousands in our bro Inspection invited, 


SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 
$95 Main St., Hackensack, W. J. Phone 1604 or 337. 









ders, 





Je. Barred 
Heavy 8c. 


" 4 S. C. White Leghorns 
CHICKS Rocks 9c. Light mixed 6c. 
100% Delivery, postpaid. 


L. E. STRAWSER, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 








BABY CHICKS 


bred-to-lay stock White, nen. Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas, $9.50 per 100; Barred, Buff Rocks, Black Mi- 
norcas, $11.50 per 100; White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, $12.50 per 100; Heavy Broilers, $9.00 per 
100; Light Broilers, $7 0O per 100. Write for prices 
on 5°0 and 1000 lots; on less than 100 add 25¢ 
te lop Sof j y guaranteed by parcel post 

NUNDA POULTRY FARM, Desk H. WNUNDA, WN. Y. 
M r of the International Baby Chick Association 


hatche d " the best system of 
from high  ciass 














50 100 1000 
$7.00 $6 


8.00 70 


JULY & AUGUST PRICES 

I $ White 
0.00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


0.00 


$4.00 
Br. I ns 4.50 


rz, ! 
~ Barred Rock 5.00 


Rhode I d Reds 5.00 


9.00 gO 


9.00 


80 
6.00 11.00 100 


ye 4.00 7.00 6 


f : 
3,000 Pullets $1.25 each, Special handling and postage 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 











ARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
& G Bantam Collie Rares, Day Chicks, Eggs 
* Catalog. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 
JUNE PRICES 25 50 100 
Chicks s W. Leghorns ..$2.25 $4.00 $7.00 
S C GS. Geeks ...... BIS 5.00 9.00 
Se G Bh BO cccceccccsasss 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Mixed eco Se B 00 7. ~ 
Speetil pr r lots. 100% live delivery, pu 
paid. Circular free SCLEAR SPRING HATCHERY, F. 8. 
Leister, Prop., McAlisterville, Pa., F. DO. 
BABY CHICKS 5 50100 
e FF Leghor ~— $2.25 $4.00 $7.00 
Barred Rocks .....sscecees oo 3.99 5.00 9.00 
Red & Wyandottes ...cccces stack on 5.50 10.00 
Light Mixed . cccese S00 3.50 6.00 
Heavy Mixed . 2.50 4.50 8.00 
Fr n 100‘ Del ry Circular 


LONG’ S RELIABLE HATCHERY 


Box 12, Millerstown, Pa. 


FreeBoe 


Breec Sequeneens make money. Sold by millionsat higher prices 











than chickens. Write at once for two free books telling how to 
do it. One va Maron nted in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 
Books Jand 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab 


Company 334 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. 
Established 26 years. Founder of the Squeb Industry 26 Years 
A ge Largest Business in the World in Pigeons and Pigeon 
Supplies. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months iriel. 











curing and other factors. Here is a 
sample of good analysis: 
Crude Protein ......-ceeeeees - Min. 21 % 
Crude Fat .occcccccccccccs «eee Min. oven 
Fiber ......ce0. ° eeeeee Max. 1229 
Mineral Ash ..ccccccccccccecs . Ave. 1 % 
Carbohydrates ecenvsoses Min. 39 % 
PEND ons cnteercsscacissacee Max. 10 % 
We sometimes "gut a “freak” analysis 


on alfalfa meal, bui in general over 20 to 
23% protein cannot be expected, nor less 
than 12 to 18% fiber. 

It is now easily possible for all Western 
and Northwestern poultrymen to get a 
good quality alfalfa leaf meal, particularly 
the better grades of Colorado meals. A 
sample of the meal should be requested of 
your dealer, however, and also the guar- 
anteed analysis. In addition to the low 
fiber and high protein content described 
above, the purchaser should insist on the 
meal having a rich green color. Some 
variation must be expected in all brands. 

We can supply names of many dealers 
in the Northeastern States and of leaf 
manufacturers who can arrange to supply 
any Southern poultryman either through 
the local dealer or the regional agent. 


A Personal Experience 
One of our letters this morning related 
the experience of a Georgia poultryman 
who followed the practice of adding 11% 


of alialfa meal to a commercial mash. 
From October 1, 1925 to September 30, 
1926, his flock averaged was stated to be 


216 eggs per bird (all pullets). No green 
feed or Epsom salts was used at any time 
during this yeaf. The birds were con- 
fined most of the time and the mortality 


was said to be very low, with no deaths 
from liver trouble or indigestion. (The 
stock was  Hische’s Morgan-Tancred 


strain). 

The above a typical experience with 
alfalfa leaf meal. It should be noted that 
most commercial feed companies are now 
kind of alfalfa meal in their 
hetter manufacturers using a 
leaf meal. It is our opinion 
will bring forth some very 


is 


using some 
mashes, the 
high grade 
that the future 


interesting developments in the further 
use of alfalfa leaf meal in the ration. 
Needless to say, we have been carrying 
on tests in this direction for some time 
and have some definite ideas on these 
changes, now. We are not yet ready to 
announce these. however.—C. E. Lee. 


Hens Have Liver Trouble 


WE have of 


quiries 


in- 
lost 


enlarged 


received a number 
who have 
wed 

examination 


from readers 
quite a few hens that sh 
livers when a post mortem 
was made. The usual rience that 
a hen will act sick for a week or two, 
gradually getting worse until dies or 
killed. The liver not only several 
times normal but rather soft 
and tears 
The most likely cause of 
lack of green feed and exercise, with 
perhaps too heavy feeding of whole grain. 
Where hens have free range the trouble 
is likely to stop as they get out 
doors. A good general treatment in addi- 
tion to giving all the grain feed they will 
eat and getting them out doors is to give 
the flock a dose of a pound of epsom salts 
each hens dissolved in as much 
water as they will drink in half a day. 
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Capons Bring Profits to Penn- 
sylvania Poultry Producers 
C: APON production is one of the most 

profitable poultry enterprises, figures 
announced by J. C. Taylor, poultry ex- 


tension specialist of the Pennsylvania 
State College, show. 

Starting with 191 Barred Plymouth 
Rock cockerels, a Lancaster county 
poultryman fed them 5510 pounds of 
scratch grain, 3695 pounds of mash, and 


976 pounds of milk. The chickens cost 
$126.23 and labor amounted to $13.60. With 
a total expense of $366.14 for chicks, feed, 
and labor, the poultryman sold 176 of the 
birds for $561.14, leaving a net profit of 
$150, cents a bird. 


De 


or 85 
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Alfalta Meal for Green Feed 


Its Quality Varies--- When Buying It Watch Color and Analysis 


When the capons were sold _ they 
weighed 7.7 pounds each and they brought 
43 cents a pound. Slips weighed seven 
pounds each and sold for 37 cents a pound. 
According to Taylor, success in capon 
growing depends upon keeping the per- 
centage of slips low and disposing of the 
birds on a good market. 





How Much Will Broilers 
Shrink? 

What is a reasonable amount of shrink- 
age to expect in broilers that are shipped to 
market?—L. D., New York. 

HE New York State College of Agri- 

culture says that shrinkage of broilers 
shipped from Central New York to New 
York City have varied anywhere from 
zero to 20%, depending on the treatment 
they get. Grain thrown into the coop 
is of little help as the birds refuse to eat 
it. The best method is to feed them on 
well soaked cracked corn and provide 
plenty of water or sour milk to drink. It 
also helps to fasten a tomato can filled 
with soaked grain to the inside of the 
crate. 





Give the Pullets Shade 


ROWING pullets need shade for the 
Nothing is better than 
a cornfield adjoining the brooder house. 
An orchard is also good. Where there is 
a total lack of shade, the brooder house 
may be raised at least six inches off the 
ground and will provide shade during the 
hot days. 


best growth. 





Best Layers Reach Nearly Egg 
a Day 

EADING flocks Keystone demon- 
stration poultry farms averaged about 
two dozen eggs per bird during April, 
according to a Pennsylvania State College 
poultry extension service report. The five 
leading flocks in each division were White 
Leghorns. The best flock was one of 110 
hens and pullets which laid an average of 
27.4 eggs each during the month. It bee 
longs to Mrs. FE. H. Hess, Mechanicsburg. 
Other high flocks in the division of 100 
or more hens and pullets were these of 
Paul Hopkins, Marion Center, 171 birds, 
24.9 eggs each; W. P. Walker, Marion 
Center, 183 birds, 23 eggs; Paul G. Eshel- 
man, Camp Hill, 361 birds, 22 eggs, and 
W. M. Lewis, Cherry Tree, 276 birds, 21.2 


eggs 


on 


Leading layers among the flocks of 100 
or more pullets were those of H. G. Mc- 
Fadden, Harrisville, 195 pullets, 24.8 eggs 
each; F. B. and M. M. Yockey, Apollo, 
138 pullets, 24.3 eggs; Gilbert McEntire, 


Atlantic, 194 pullets, 24.1 eggs; Frank 
Woodruff, Powell, 150 pullets, 22.4 eggs, 
and Mrs. P. H. Helm, Jackson Center 
150 pullets, 22.3 eggs each. 

Flocks of 50 or more hens were ied 
in laying activities by 377 birds which 
produced 23.6 eggs each for Charles 
Teras, Girard. Other high flocks were 


those of John Tiovonen, Girard, 296 hens, 
21.6 eggs; William Heimberger, Saltsburg, 


605 hens, 21.1 eggs; Frank Woodruff, 
Powell, 88 hens, 21 eggs, and Gilbert Mc- 
Entire, Atlantic, 302 hens, 20.8 eggs. 





Hens Lose Control of Muscles 


1 had a nice lot of White Leghorn hens 
and a pen of Barred Rocks and they are 
dying two or three a day. They have the 
diarrhoea and seem to lose the use of their 
feet and some will turn their necks to one 


side and are unable to lift their heads. 
What is the trouble?—Mrs. T. W., New 
York. 

HILE it is always difficult to tell 


what is wrong with animals with- 

out secing them the symptoms you give in- 

dicate that your hens are eating some 

spoiled meat or that they have been fed 
a considerable quantity of salt. 

Perhaps they have found some dead 
animal and are eating the flesh. 
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Another Milk Marketing Plan 


How the Sheffield Producers Work Together 


Epitor’s Note: The following are the 
plan and principles on which the Sheffield 
Producers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
works. Last week we printed the plan of 
milk marketing suggested by the North 
Country dairymen and in early issues we 
will publish the plans of the Unity Co- 
operative Dairymen’s Association and the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion. You will remember that the last big 
dairymen’s meeting at Utica recommended 
that all of these plans be placed before 
every dairyman in the New York milk 
shed for study and later for a referendum 
as to which the farmers like best. 
We are therefore printing cach of these 
plans so that dairymen may have the op- 
portunity of studying them in detail. This 
material and explanation were furnished 
through the kind courtesy of Mr. C. W. 
Halliday, Secretary of the Sheffield Pro- 
ducers Cooperative Assoctation, Inc. 


one 


The corporation is composed of 


(a) Local sections 
(b) Districts 
(c) A board of directors 
Local Sections—There are as many 
local sections as there are Sheffield 


country shipping plants. Every person 


who delivers his milk to a Sheffield 
plant is a member of the Sheffield Pro- 
ducers Cooperative Association,  Inc., 


and of the local section to which he de- 
livers his milk. Each local section elects 
its own officers consisting of a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treasurer 
and representative to the district meet- 
ing. 

Districts—There are 16 districts. A 
district meeting is made up of one rep- 
resentative from each of the local sec- 
tions which form the district. Each 
district elects its own officers con-ist- 
ing of a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer and member of the board 


of directors. 


Board of Directors—There are 16 di- 
rectors—one for each of the 16 districts 
The Board of Directors elects its own 
officers consisting of a president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer. Com- 
mittees are appointed by the president 
The principal function of the Board of 
Directors to negotiate the sale of 
the milk the members of the cor- 
poration. 
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Expenses—The expenses of the !ocal 
sections, districts and board of directors 
are met by a deduction from the sell- 
ing price of the milk which cannot ex- 
ceed in any year one-half cent for each 
100 ibs. of milk sold. Last year the 
total deductions were less than %c per 
hundred pounds, no deductions having 
been made between July 1926 and May 
1927. During that period we sold over 
800,000,000 Ibs. of milk at a total cost 
of $14,410.18. 


Contracts and Withdrawals—To each 
member of the organization the secre- 
tary issues a certificate of membership. 
There are no contracts to be signed and 
any member may withdraw whenever 
he desires. 


Teory of the Plan—Our organiza- 
tion is formed on the theory that the 
greatest benefit will come to each mem- 
ber by returning to him the largest pos- 
sible share of the price that is obtained 
for his milk. Acting on this theory, we 
have sold the milk of our membcrs at 
the highest price paid in our market and 
have kept our expenses down to the 
barest necessities. The average cost to 
each member has been less than $1.60 
annually. This has resulted in return- 
ing to our members millions of dollars 
In excess of what could have been re- 
turned to them had we adopted an ex- 
pensive form of organization involving 
the purchase and operation of milk 
plants and the payment of salaries to 
hundreds of officers and employees. 


Growth—Without an official organ to 


speakers 
en- 


spread propaganda, without 
touring the milk shed to arouse 
thusiasm, without assistance from the 
tax supported agencies created for the 
advancement of farmers’ interests in 
short with nothing to hold our mem- 
bership except service rendered, our or- 
ganization has grown far beyord our 
original expectations. Our membership 
is now approximately three times as 
large as in our first year and we are 
growing more rapidly than ever before. 

We should, indeed, be false to the 
thousands of farmers whose faith has 
made this success possible if we did 
not continue to stand firmly on our oft 
repeated statement that we will not 
recommend to our members 

(a) The signing of contracts by each 
producer 

(b) The relinquishing of the sale of 
our milk 

(c) The pooling of the proceeds with 
other groups selling to other dealers 

(d) The giving up of any of the vital 
principles on which has been 
achieved. 


success 





Can High Butter Fat Test Be 
Bred into a Herd 
HERE has recently been much interest 
among dairymen in the New York 
milk shed regarding means of increasing 
the average butter fat percentage of milk. 
While the possibility of brecding up a 
dairy with a high test is a slow way of 
attaining this end, it is also a sure way 
if it can be done. The number of cows 
with a high butterfat test that must be 
added to a dairy to materially affect the 
test is so large that the only logical con- 
clusion is that if this is necessary it is 
best to change brecds entirely. 

Some conclusions reached by T. A. 
Baker of the Delaware Experiment Sia- 
tion, after studying the pedigrees of a 
large number of Holstein Friesian bulls 
and the records of their daughters are very 
interesting. 


Much Variation in Test 


In looking through the butter fat tests 
of the daughters of 262 holstein bulls 
Mr. Baker found that the daughters of 
one bull averaged to test 3.971% while 
the daughters of the poorest bull in this 
respect tested on an average 2.952%. 

In bulletin 145 the entire list of the 
262 bulls are put down in order of the 
average butter fat test of the daughters 
Mr. Baker then studied the pedigrees of 
these bulls. He found that the names of 
certain bulls occurred quite frequently in 
the pedigrees of the ten _ highest 
sires in the list while an almost entirely 
different list of bulls occurred very fre- 
quently in the ten bulls that occurred last 
in the list and which had daughters with 
an average low test. 

Mr. Baker says: “The idea of developing 
a strain of Holstein Friesians that will 
have an average butter fat test of 4% is 
not outside the realm of possibility, but 
it would be an impossible ideal for the 
average breeder to attain. In any attempt 
at raising the fat percentage of a herd, 
it must be borne in mind that there is no 
correlation between high butter fat test 
and high milk production and that selec- 
tion for milk production should not be 
neglected on account of enthusiasm for a 
high test.” 


Average of Sire and Dam 
Mr. Baker also points out that the per- 
centage fat production of a bulls daugh- 
ters does not necessarily represent his 
ability to transmit high butter fat test 
to his daughters since the test the daugh- 
ters will have will likely be an average 
between the possibilities of the sire and 
the dams. Mr. Baker says, “The only 
possibility of maintaining a herd that is 
consistently above the average is by the 
continuous use of sires whose potentiali- 
ties for butter fat percentage are above 
the average.” 









up corn” as fast as a man can 
no man at the feeding table, 





“Quality and Quantity of Cutting” 


are the Papec features that most appeal to J. Smith Brundage, 
Superintendent of the Steuben County (N.Y.) Farms. ; 
cuts ensilage fine and even, so that it will pack firmly. It “eats 
throw it from the wagon. Needs 
thanks to the Third Roll. 
the highest silo without stress or strain. Operates at low cost. 


Four sizes—ask your dealer to show them. 


Write us TODAY for FREE 1927 Catalog. 


Papec Machine Co. 
111 Main St., Shortsville, N.Y. _ 
ee 





“The Cutter That 
- Does Net Clog” 








The Papec 
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RUNNING WATER 


WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 


you want without work, worry 












The Auto 
self-oiling. 


or expense. Water from a well 


costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
The double gears run in oil in a 


tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 
circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
t and wear are practically eliminated. 

Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 


For further 


operation. Their merits are known the world over. 

information write 

CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
*ANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 








GRANGE SILOS 


Wood Stave Concrete Stave 





Silos worthy of z= 

the name _ they : 

bear. ZA “ 
You owe it to 

yourself to see } - 

our catalogue and ) 

get our price be- ie " 

fore buying any 


silo. WB 

A card to our \ 
office and we will i 
t 





























be glad to send ! os 

you both. m 5 
—_— 

Grange Silo Co. : 





Red Creek, N. Y. 


YEAR TO PA 
American : 














7 CREAM 












Free catalog. Tells about this world fa- 
mous Separator. Libera! trial offer attrac- 
tive terms. Prices low as $24.95. Monthly 
payments low as $2.20. Write today. 






Box20-1t Bainbridge, N.Y., or 
Box 20° 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Il. 


LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 
REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE 100 Ib. boars and 


gilts, $30 each. Large litters. Choice 
breeding stock. Order now. 


RAINBOW STOCK FARM, 
Poland China bears and breeding 


REGISTERED stock. Stanley Short, Cheswold, Dela. 
BLUE BARNS FARM DUROC 


CHOICE BOAR PIGS For Sale. 











CHESWOLD, DELAWARE 








Orion and Sensa- 
tion Breeding. 
SCHENECTADY, WN. Y. 





HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 
When in need of alfalfa, timothy, clover hay or 
straw, write me your meeds. Also have a few 
registered tuberculin tested Holstein service bulls 
and bred heifers and cows to sell. 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester and Yorkshire, or Chester and 
Berkshire. All blocky pigs, large type stock, 
7 weeks old, $4.75 
8 to 10 weeks old, $5.00 
Will ship any number C. O. D. on approval. 
A few pure bred Chester Whites, 7 to 
weeks old, $6.50 each. ; 


MICHAEL LUX Box 149, Woburn, Mass. 





PIGS CRATED AND SHIPPED TO YOUR DEPOT 
Selected Spring Pigs 


From all large type stock, Vorkshire and Chester cress, 
and Chester and Berkshire cross pigs, 6 to & weeks old, 
$5.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks old, $6.00 each. No charge for 
crating or shipping. All pigs shipped C. 0. DB. to you 
on approval. We pay all express charges to your 

These prices are F.0.B. your depot. We have plenty of 
stock for prompt shipment.Pure bred Chester White barrows, 
boars or sows, 6 te 7 weeks old, $7.00 each. 

CLOVER HILL FARM, Box 48, R.F.0., WOBURN, MASS. 


SPRING PIGS FOR SALE **,:M¥Eny"* 


ot have quality when starting to raise @ hog? 
Tone “one all poe blocky pigs, the kind that will 
make large hogs. Yorkshire and Chester cross, and Ches~ 
ter and Berkshire cross, 7 te 8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 
8 to 10 weeks old, $5.00 each. I will ship any num-~ 
ber C. 0. D. to you on approval and you can keep them 
9 week or 10 days. If you are not satisfied, you cam 
return the pigs and your money will be returned. 
No charge for crating. 
388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 
Telephone 0086. 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Checter and Berkshire cross or Chester and Yorkshire eross, 
6 to 7 weeks old, $5.00 each; 8 to 10 weeks old, $5.50 
each. All good healthy and growing pigs. Will ship any 
number €C.0.D. on approval. No charge for crating. 

J. W. GARRITY, 7 Lynn St., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 1503 W. 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 
or Chester and Yorkshire Cross, 
7 to 8 weeks old $4.75 8 to 10 wocks old $5.00 
All healthy, rugged pigs, from large type, fast growing 
stock, Will ship any number C. 0. D. on approval. Keep 
them a week, and if dissatisfied, return them at my 
expense. 
Orders promptly filled—no delays. Crates supplied free 
WOBURN, MASS. 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washingten St., J 
P. S.—Selling pure bred Chester Whites now at $6.50 each 


PIGS - PIGS - PIGS 


Express Paid to Your Depot 





WALTER LUX, 








Chester and Berkshire, 








These pigs are from quality stock and are 
fast growers: Chester white and Berkshire 
cross, or Chester and Yorkshire cross, 6 to 
8 weeks old, $5.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks old, 
$6.00 each. Also’a few pure bred Chester 
Whites $7.00 each. Will ship C. O. D. 





Henry K. Jarvis, Richfield Springs, N.Y ° 


Prompt delivery’ guaranteed. 
ABERJONA FARM, Box 83, Woburn, Mass. 
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MILK PRICE S 
rr 11 1 _— ¢ t 
| H t July price 
I IK OI 201-210 1 es 
from New \ ( 

Dairymens League prices are based 
on milk testing 3 Sheffield on the 
basis of 3 

Dairymen’s Sheffield 

Class League Producers 
1 Fiuld Milk ~. $2.95 $2.80 
2 Fiuid Cream 2.05 
2A Fiu.d Cream 2.71 
2868 Cond. milk 

Suft Cheese 2.46 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder 
Hard Cheese 2.15 2.00 
“ Butter and 
American chees . Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter ano American cheese. 

The Class 1 Leaque price for July, 1926, 
was $2.75 for 3% milk, and Sheffield’s $2.80 

the above price in each ciass are not 
the fina! prices the farmer receives. Ihe 
finai price received from the dealer is the 
resuit of the weighted average. 


Interstate Producers 


The Interstate Milk Producers 
sociation (Philadelphia Price 


As 
Plan) 


announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 te 210 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
milk 1s $2.54. A year ago the price in 
this zone was $2.19. In the 101 to 110 
mile-zone, the pr is $2.64 The 
Jun irplus price for 3 milk is re- 
ported a $1.61 per cwt. for Cla rt and 
$1.27 for ¢ ? 

BUTTE R EASES S OFF AGAIN 
CREAMERY July 6, 
SALTED July 5 June 28 1926 
Higher 
than extra 42 -42'3 43'4-43394 41-4114, 
Extra (92 sc) .41'3- 4234- -40! 2 
84.91 score 26 10 6 -41%4 35-40 
Lower G'ds 55 6-35'> 35 -3 34-34 

The bearish 1 1 tr 1 | 
f t butter 1 ton July 5 t 
t! ! tlt that last week 1 < < d 
off quit harply Tl } ! » a 
st dy 1 t T t} t t k o1 
tl part ¢ e elem in tl t d 
to force val dow! I been t 
« t ota eat n it valu if 
too | h to warrant t ige witl it 
deer of safety Phe | t to tl 
he T ind to the favorable cor 
d which indicate a cor uance ¢ 
hea production Up t lulv 2nd th 
Sn ¢ } c t fr 
bp» Eas, ti rou territory ring 
ae very at tive NOW v t 
T alw Refer t r i] 


r to Dur Br reet S! t 
rast ZENITH BUTTER & EGG CO 
Y 


your next 
170 Ovane St.. New York, WN 








EGGS WANTED 


Well- packed 


eve ra 
Hrowns 


LEWIS & S, ANDB: Al 


*T ! and nded 


ring highe s 
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182 Reade St., Ne 
GREENWICH BANK 


w York 


REFS. COM AGENCIES 














Seen 


BUSHEL STAVE BASKETS 





SUPPLY CO. 


ane * PAC KAG E 
89 Brooklyn, W. Y 


Waterbury St.. 





a 
ws 








SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
858 Greenwich St., 








Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 


For Hay and Straw Baling, Etc. 
Quality Guaranteed 
ll. P. & H. F. WILSON CO 


537 Greenwich St., New York 


New York City 











” SUFI Xe" CRE 
Live Broilers and Poultry 
Wanted 
HIGHEST PRICES CHECKS SENT — 
0 t tive Poultry hou in New York ty 
| a hed 1883 ffere y unlimited Sa ae 
poultry Write rv ‘shipping tags and free 
otléay "eolenéar folder K 27 





Bonded Commis- 
KrakaurPoultryCo. Inc. "net? , oonm 
West Washington Marxet, N.Y City 
Lon SP TT 
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< Vv trone oppositio yn 
c part of - receivers They 
would not listen to reduction. Rather 
than take a loss, they have put the but- 
t I cold s us 1ouses on their 
wt ce t Durit that week there 
had been just enough specualtive in 
t t I t their and 
R t i th holida however, 
t 1 stron entiment toward 
‘ t it thre it was tested 
t | the call on th Exch inge and 
‘ went it 41%4e with 
] f st ‘ it figure with 
t t it t the gcnc ral 
tr he sentiment 
ed that gave 
h to t feeling was 
‘ t the interior 
I Pp ivy shipments 
d more stock to come With 
flutter downward buyers became 
very cautious, a good many holding off 
to s tl! tuation more fully tested. 
here was a little more speculative in- 
terest but not enough to ae pore nt 
upport to the market to send prices 
unward 
CHEESE WEAKER IN THE WEST 
STATE July 6 
FLATS July 5 June 28 1926 
Fresh Fancy 24- 25 24-25 22'/5-22'/a 
Fresh Av'ge — awe ~— 
Held Fancy 27 23 27.28 27'/2-29 
Held Av'ge 25-26'> 25-26! 26!2-27 
The cheese market out west has lost 
of its sti nth nd prices in Wis- 
n ha eased off a half cent on 
dai Phi demand for western 
e | been quict and sentiment 
to a slightly lower level. The 
a nin the west has been responsi- 
ra more conservative attitude 
] ric on State flats are holding 
ip to previous levels although sales are 
slow However country prices 
ve been so firm that the market has 
be nN ust ined with mt any d fficulty. 
FANCY EGGS AGAIN HIGHER 
NEARBY July 6 
WHITE July 5 June 28 1926 
Selected Ext’s 36 -38 34 -36 40-42 
Extra Firsts 33-35 31 -33 37-39 
Av’ge Extras 30 31 28 «-30 34-36 
Firsts 22 -29 26 27 32-33! 
Gathered 26 -30 25 28 20-35 
Pullets 25 -26 24 33- 
ROW? 
+1 oat 28!/-23 281/533 «34-40 
| Gathered . 24! 3-28 24'/>-28 30-34 
] ey nearby hennery whites moved 
t hicher level right after the 4th 
i if vith an additional pre- 
be r naid for extra fan packs 
| As a matter of fact practically all class 
I of white eggs have advanced 
to 2 cents a dozen, chicflv be- 
of more limited supp! High 
l diums are full firm. However, 
have got to pav the high- 
eT t} are ext mate critical. 
nd re aovuick to find fault 
BROILER MARKET FLOODED 
| FOWLS July 6, 
| July 5 June 28 1926 
| Colored 28-20 23 -28 
| Leghorn 6... 25-26 © 20-21 25-26 
BROILERS 
| Colored 20 36 28-40 35-40 
Leghorn 15-26 20-28 28-33 
DUCKS, Nearby ....22-24 22-2 23-27 
| Live broilers coming in by freight 
1 the west and other distant sections 
ctically knocked the props from 
r tl broiler market as far as ex- 
pr tock is concerned. The best that 
( rs can do is to base prices on the 
frie level As a matter of fact the 
n was so wneertain on July 5 
lt] t valu were not established ,being 
ld cided to hold off in order to let the 
© ate ty - talize 
| Thé fowl irket is in much better 
ha The selling situation is good 
lfor t weather has turned quite cool. 
The proportion of fowls in the cars is 
ht and stock in slaughter houses has 


| been pretty 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It might 
would 


The 


well cleared up. 

be expected therefore that we 
in the fowl market. 

not established 


see an advance 


above were 


price $ given 

until July 6 but business on the 5th was 
not made at any price, pending the es- 
tablishment the market on the follow- 
ing day The present situation in the 
fowl market is such that the west may 
wing to fowls and cut down on broilers 
which are now dirt cheap. This may re- 


sult in a better express broiler market 
in another week or so. 
SOUTHERN POTATOES MORE 
PLENTIFUL 
Potato shipments from North Car- 


l Virginia and Maryland continue 


OUNA, 


very heavy and the market has had ex- 
treme difficulty in maintaining its form- 

level. On July 5 Virginias from the 
Norfolk section of the best grade were 
selling from $4 to $4.75 with the top 
figure being more or less extreme. Vir- 


ginia Eastern Shore stock was generally 


running two shillings under the Nor- 
folk level while the best of the North 
Carolina goods had diffculty in reach- 
ing $4.50, most of the sales being on 


the basis of $4. 
There was still some old potatoes ar- 





Market Reports Daily by Radio 


Up-to-the-minute market informa- 
tion and prices are broadcast daily by 
American Agriculturist for your benefit, 
through station WEAF. The reports 
are broadcast at 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 
Standard time (12:00 to 12:15 new 


time). 











Maine but the trade found 


riving from 


it very difficult to move anything for 
there is practically no demand and in- 
dications are that values will have to 
work even lower than they are now 


a 


which is $2.50 to $3. 
‘hat they 


Those wiseacres 


were going 








who were so sure 
to clean up on a high price and passed 
wp the boom of a few weeks ago are 
now undoubtedly sorry they were so 
greedy 
FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES Last 
(At Chicago) July 5 June 28 Year 
Wheat (July) 1.44% 1.42% 1.36.34 
Corn (July) .. 97> 1.00% .69 
Oats (July) . wees 45% 485 37% 
CASH GRAINS July 6 
(At New York) July 5.June 28 1926 
Wheat, No. 2 Red 1.573g 1.5554 1.7234 
Corn, No. 2 Yel 1.17 1.161% 87 
Sate, Gs | ccscnvcce -60'/5 -4834 
FEEDS July 3, 
(At Buffalo) July 2 June 25 1926 
Gr'd Oats 42.90 34.50 30.00 
Sp’'g Bran 39.70 28.50 23.25 
H’'d Bran . 31.70 31.00 26.50 
Stand’d Mids 33.20 31.00 23.75 
Soft W. Mids 42.20 36.00 31.00 
Flour Mids 41.20 35.50 30.50 
Red Dog 47.20 44.00 24.00 
Wh. Hominy . 38.20 38.25 28.75 
Yel. Hominy .... 38.20 38.75 28.75 
Corn Meal eee 41.00 31.00 


Gluten Feed 8.20 38.50 37.75 

Gluten Meal 48.20 48.50 47.75 

36% C. S. Meal ....39.40 39.50 35.50 

41% C. S. Meal ....43.40 43.00 38.00 

43° Cc. S. Meal 45.40 45.00 39.50 

34% O. P. Linseed 

Meal 48.40 46.00 47.00 

The a tions are those of the al 
i rket an Go a a Ti 
¢ , tt vce » letter f the y 
State l t. of Agr. and Markets 

On July 5 the wheat market developed 
a littke weakness compared to trading 
just before the holiday. During the lat- 
ter part of June and early July reports 
of rust damage caused considerable con- 
cern and was strong enough to result 
in an upward turn in the market. It ap- 


peared that this was a little 
however, for by the 5th a 
in following cooler weather. 
PEA BEANS A SHADE FIRMER 
Pea beans have turned firmer since 
our last report and prices have advanc- 
ed. Pea beans are also held with more 
confidence due to high country costs 
and in some instances short supplies for 


premature, 
reaction set 


spot delivery. Although the demand has 
not improved any, nevertheless with 
more limited supplies in view the mar- 
ket is beginning to stiffen. It is said 
that.the situation in Michigan is much 
firmer on pea ans. 

Red kidneys are unchanged, white 
variety being off the market. In fact 


they have been practically all cleaned 
up. On July 5 the following prices pre- 
vailed: Marrows $6.25 to $7, pea beans 
$6.00 to $6.50 (indications of an ad- 
vance), red kidnevs $6.75 to $7.50. 
MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 

There has been no change in the live 
calf market since our last report, $15 
still prevailing on July 6th for the choc- 
est of the prime marks. However, most 
of the sales for medium to good stock 
ranged from $12.50 to $14.25. Culls 
on the other hand are weaker with some 
selling as low as $7. 

Steers are a shade better than they 
were last week on the choicer marks of 
fed stock, the range being from $12.50 
to $13.50, the other lines varying down- 
ward to as low as $9 for common 
stock. 


Bulls are still steady and prices are 
just a shade better, $7 prevailing for 
heavy fat states and other lines 25c 
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ae the Latest Eastern Markets 


above last weeks quotations with the 
exception of common stock which still 
sells as low as $4. 


Prices on cows were exactly the same 
as last weck. The market is still hold- 
ing steady, Ba 50 to $6 being paid for 
heavy fat states with all other values 
wachoneed. 

The live lamb market has spurred up 
since last weck and on the 5th, choice 
prime stock selling for $15.75 with a few 
extreme going at $16. Most of 
the sales however ranged around the 
$15 to $15.50 mark. 

The hog market is unchanged from 
that of last week. Advices from the 
west indicate that we may have a little 


lots 


better price here on hogs. At the same 
time however, we must not lose sight 


of the fact that the bulk market is in a 
very bad condition and the packers are 
using every effort possible to move the 
heavy accumulations. The preyailing 
prices are the same as those 6f last 
week with $10.25 ot $10.75 representing 
the top which is the price prevailing for 
stock weighing from 100 to 150 pounds. 

Country dressed veal on the 5th was 
quite firm due to the fact that stocks 
cleaned up closely just before the holi- 
day and on Tuesday arrivals were light. 
limited and 


However, trade was very 
with an easier market prices remained 
unchanged, although firm, primes sell- 


ing at from 19 to 2l1c, other lots lower, 
down to 10c for small stock. Barnyards 
selling anywhere from 12 to 14c. 

Live rabbits have been in light re- 
ceipts but demand is slow and prices in 
general ruled from 18 to 20c per pound. 


HAY MARKET STILL DRAGGY 

The hay market is still suffering from 
a case of “liberal receipts” which added 
to the heavy supply on hand has work- 
ed against any high prices. Small bal- 
ed goods, especially are quite weak and 
in some instances the vy are penalized as 
much as $3 aton. Following were the 
os vailing prices on July 5 for stock in 


1 
is 


large bales: Timothy No. 1 $24 to $25; 
No. 2, $22 to $23; No. 3, $19 to $21; 
sample $15 to $18; timothy and light 
clover mixed No. 1 $22 to $23: No. 

$20 to $21: No. 3, $18 to $19 ‘Light t 
straw is still scarce while demand 
is very good and prices continne at $33 











to $35 a ton 
Bisons of the Farm Markets 
cial t AMERICAN AGricuLturist from 
the _— t News Service, 
: a 
July markets rw rs en rather steady so far. 
The weneral aver ge is higher than in spring and 
earlier summer, owing to the advances in grain 
and cotton prices. _ Most lines have been just 
about holding their position lately. Crops look 
well, although it is still too dry in the South and 
too cool in the North for most products , 
Plantings of demestic-type cabbage in nine 


com- 
Dan- 


will total 34,000 
reage of 


late States probably acres, 


pared with 24,000 last season. Ac 











ish-type cabbage, the kind oar winter shipment and 
storage, shows little change from recent seasons 
Western New York expects to establish a new 
high record, by having about 20,000 acres, and 
Wisconsin may have 8, 450 acres of Danish-type. 

Production of onio n six intermediate 
States is forecast at 90,000 bushels, or one- 
sixth more than last year. Onion plantings in 
15 late shipping States may total 45,6 res 
only slightly more than 1 : 

Continued good pasturage it most of 
the country which restricted demand f fe 
caused a further downward trend in feed prices 


leclined from $i to $4 per 


Practically all " 
close of the mont 


ton during June but at the 
were still about $4 per ton higher 
corresponding time last year, with the exception 
of linseed meal which was about $1 lewer than 


ees 


than at the 





at the close of June last year. rice 
level, particularly for wheatfeeds, reflect he 
smaller movement of the winter wheat crop. Last 
year at this time southwestern mills were offer- 


freely and the market was declinn 


ing feed more 

ing. This year, however, southwestern quotations 
have been held relatively firm. Middlings and 
other heavy wheat feeds were relatively firmer 
than bran, particularly in the central western 
markets. Linseed meal prices declined about 50c 
per ton but cottonseed meal held fairly steady. 
Gluten and hominy feed prices were held firm 
by the high corn prices but offerings are be- 
coming larger. 


With receipts at leading primary markets show- 
ing moderate increase and quality deteriorating, 
hogs sold at irregular prices, at Chicago during 
the week ended July 2, with the closing top figure 
at $9.35. 

A fairly large ageregate volume of wool was 
moved on the Boston market during the first 
days of July with some domestic wool houses 
reporting a very good business. _ Confidence. in 
wool values is apparently increasing and prices 
are very firm on most all lines with fleece wool 
prices making moderate upturns. : 

Egg markets have been following a fairly 
steady course lately, after the steady advances 
that began early in June. Receipts are still de- 
creasing and are considerably lighter than those 
of a year ago. Into-storage movement is also on 
the wane, and these two factors continue to sup- 
port the markets. It may well be said that the 
egg markets are in a much stronger position now 
than they have been before this season. 
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The Farm News 


Dairy Counties Have Big Picnics and Field Days 


© aah GO County is in the midst of a 
pre to make the county 


five year program t 
the cow county of the East. On June 29 


approximately 2000 people met at Kings- 
ford Farms to pay tribute to the dairy 
industry in Oswego County's first annual 


Dairy Field Day. 
In the morning twent 


dairymen of Oswego County 


-one of the future 
had their 


calves on display. The calves were judged 
by W. T. Crandall of the State College 
of Agriculture. The winners were as fol- 
lows: Senior Class; first, Lisle Place, 


Oswego, R. F. D; second, Robert Rap- 
pleye, Oswego, R. F. D.; third, Glenn 
Rappleye, Oswego, R. F. D.; Junior Class: 
first, Clarence Sheldon, Oswego, R. F. D.; 
second, Leonard Towl New Haven; 
third, Pierron Loren, Central Square. 
Judging teams from the Department of 
Agriculture of Hannibal, Mexico and 
Pulaski high schools competed in a judg- 
ing contest for a silver cup offered by 
the Oswego County Holstein Club. Mex- 
ico won the contest with Hannibal as sec- 


ond place and Pulaski as third. 


Hold Auction Sale 


Afier lunch ten bull calves were sold 
at auction. The to, price of the sale was 
$125 for a yearling bull consigned by 
D. J. Hollis of Lacona and purchased by 


Following the 
to the 


M. J. Upton, Sandy Creek. 
sale the formal awards were made 
winners of the judging contest and to the 
boys who had won the prizes in the show 
of the Junior Project calves. 


Certificates of recognition were also 
given to members of the Oswego County 
Dairy Improvement Association, showing 
herd averages above 300 lbs., fat per cow 
for the past year. The list is as follows: 
W. C. Hubbard, R. F. D. 7, Fulton, Hol- 
stcins, 268 lbs.; Frank Mandigo, Pulaski, 
Helsteins, 384 Ibs.; R. H. Hilton, Pulaski, 
Holsteins, 325 Ibs.; Hugh Whitney, Pul- 


aski, Holsteins, 347 Ibs.; Ralph Owen, 
R. D. 6, Fulton, Jerseys, 325 Ibs.; L. W. 
Sheldon and Son, R. D. 1, Fulton, Guern- 
seys 307 lbs.; John L. Putnam, New 
Haven, Holsteins, 345 Ibs.; Haynes Sny- 
der, R. F. D. 2, Fulton, 333 Ibs. Much 


applause greeted the announcement of the 
selection of the three master dairymen 
for 1927, each receiving an award of $100 
to be used for a trim to the National Dairy 
Show, or other dairy improvement pur- 
pose. The three dairymen selected for 
this honor were L. W. Sheldon & Son, 
Fulton, Jersey breeders; D. ) 2 Hollis & 
Son of Lacona, Holstein breeder, and 
C. F. Hurlbut, Mexico, also a breeder of 
Holsteins. 
L. J. Taber Speaks 

The principle speaker of the afternoon 
was L. J. Taber, Master of the National 
Grange. He spoke on the importance of 
the dairy industry and the necessity of 
organization of agriculture. 

One of the features of the Field Day 
was that nothing was sold on the grounds 
except milk and dairy products. The Milk 
Bar was managed by ladies from the 
County Home Bureau. Over 2000 orders 
were filed during the day. 

The city of Oswego was strongly back 
of the program. The town was decorated 
in flags and bunting in honor of the oc- 
casion and many business men of the city 
as well as Fulton and other towns of the 
county were present. 





Washington County Breeders 
Have Picnics 
ASHINGTON County, N. Y. Cattle 
Breeders have been active in hold- 
ing mectings and picnics. The Washing- 
ton County Holstein Friesian Club re- 
eently held a successful picnic at the H. P. 
Bump, Lake Lauderdale. A_ protection 
judging contest was staged and the pros- 
pective exhibit for the Syracuse State Fair 
was looked over. 
Mr. C. B. Baldwin, President of the 
State Association gave a talk, Secretary 


Robbens was present and spoke, as well 
as C. M. Slack. 

Washington County Guernsey Club, had 
its annual picnic at the farm of George 
McNeil at North Argyle on July 2. 

J. G. Payne, Secretary of the State Jer- 
sey Association made an address. 

The Adirondack Ayrshire Club held its 
first picnic at the Metropolitan Farm, Wil- 
ton, N. Y. on June 25. Cow judging con- 
tests were staged and Secretary Conklin 
was present and gave a short address. 


Madison County Breeders Have 
Picnic 

6» June 25th half a hundred Madison 

County Holstein breeders and families 
packed a basket lunch and, on the invita- 
tion of the Madison County Holstein Club, 
drove to Peterboro, N. Y., where the 
grounds of Gerrit S. Miller were thrown 


open for their entertainment. 





After the picnic dinner Mr. Miller wel- 
comed all to Peterboro and C. B. Mar- 
shall, President of the County Club, in- 
troduced the speakers of the day: Pres. 


Chas. H. Baldwin of the State Ass’n.; See. 
W. D. Robens of Poland, N. Y.; former 
Pres. A. A. Hartshorn of Hamilton, 
N. Y.; D. Leo Hayes, ( Farm Bu- 
reau Manager and W. B. Barney of Iowa. 
Mr. Miller invited all into his home and 
a very pleasant half-hour was spent in- 
side the house that writers and historians 
have mentioned so much in their work, 


‘ounty 


The famous Kriemhild herd was the 
first to be visited. The herd sire, Dutch- 
land Creamelle Emperor Paul, came in for 
quite a bit of admiration, as well as the 
great show cow, Joy of Pledge, who is 
claimed by an English authority, to be the 
finest in America. Pledge Clothilde Onyx 
Hengerveld 6th who has a_ remarkable 
C. T. A. record, was on the job. She has 
been milking nearly 90 Ibs. daily on two 
milkings—a wonderful cow; she looks the 
part. 

The most interesting thing of 
day and one of whict 


the whole 


Mr. Miller 


1 not only 


can be justly proud but every breeder of 
Central New York, is the fact, Agoo No. 
1 in the H. F. Herd Book, was born in 
the Miller herd. Over one million cows 
are entered in this greatest of breed books 
but Cow No. 1 drew her first breath in 
the hills of old Madison County. 

The next stop was at the herd of New 
York State College of Agriculture at 
Morrisville. Prof. Brooks did the honors 
for the College. The herd sire, Prospect 
Prince, is a large, straight, powerful built 
bull with a great heart girth and shows 
quality. He has an average of nearly 
30,000 Ibs. milk with 1150 lbs. of butter 
for his three nearest dams. 

One of the nice things in the stable was 
Sunnycroft Echo Syivia who made as a 
Jr. 2 yr. old, 24.42 lbs. in 7 days, came 
back at 3 yrs. with 28 and now has passed 
the 30 Ib. mark at 4 yrs. This great heifer 
was bred by C. B. Marshall of Morris- 
ville, N. Y. 

The gather was 100% a suc — 
Merritt A. SMITH. 


Erie County Has Field Day in 
Spite of Rain 

5. ARRES Field Day at Hamburg was 

a huge success in spite of the fact 

that a downpour of rain rushed every- 

body under cover for a short period of 


time. The crowd gathered in the Grand- 
stand and in the Agricultural Building 
where the Home Bureau plays were in 


progress. The drawing for the gold 
watch which was given as a door prize 
was conducted and the watch was won by 
Frank Moulin of Eden, N. Y. A young 
lady, name unknown, sang several songs 
and led the crowd in singing “It Aint 
Gonna Rain No More”. 

To provide amusement during the rain 
a Cow Calling Contest was held and was 
won by John Tarbrake of East Concord, 


N. Y. August Kader of Boston was sec- 
ond and Robert Frew of Glenwood was 
third. Ten tons of Michigan Limestone 


donated by the Michigan Limestone Com- 





(9) 41 
pany was given as prizes. While the rain 
prevented the finishing of the Softball 
Contest between the Grange teams two 
of the preliminary games had been played. 
Lawtons defeated Eden 24 to 12 and Elma 
defeated Alden 5 to 3. 

The find-your-wife novelty race was 
won by Mr. and Mrs. George Benzel of 
Jamison Road. Mr. and Mrs. Mort Smith 
won second and Mr. and Mrs. Harland 
Newhard won third. The one-half mile 
race was won by Jay Marshall of East 
Aurora with Wm. Eldridge second and 
Chas. Mead of East Aurora third. In 
the play contest put on by the Home Bue 
reau Units, Sardinia Home Bureau won 
first prize and will represent this county 
in the tri-county contest for an opportunity 
to compete in the State Wide Contest at 
Farmers’ Week next winter-at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Marilla Home 
Bureau was second and Boston Home 
Bureau third. Sports were under the di- 
rection of Glen Mead of East Aurora, 
N. Y. The Softball Contest was under 
the direction of Walter Sager, Orchard 
Park, N. Y. and the Barnyard Golf con. 
test was under the direction of Floyd Laing 
of Eden, N. Y. The Home Bureau Play 
contest was under the direction of Mrs. H. 
Wedow of Williamsville, N. Y. The Exe 
ecutive Committee of the Home Burcau 
and Mrs. Holbrook, Manager, with the 
help of Henry Strang and Ed. Russell of 
the Dairymen’s League had charge of the 


milk bar. 


Grange Lecturers Have Con- 
ferences 
Conference of 


HE Annual Grange 


Lecturers in the New England states 


will be held at Kingston, Rhode Island, 
August 16-18. Lecturers from Pennsyl- 
vania will meet at Center Hall August 


15-19 and those of the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland will mect at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, August 23-25. At these 
meetings lecturers will exchange ideas and 
discuss methods of improving Grange pro- 
grams so that they can go back to their 
own community and plan for a vigorous 
work, 


year’ 


News From the North Country 


HIS is a wonderful Four 

with the bluest sky and the flakiest 
while clouds that one could imagine. This 
morning though it was so cold that the 
forecast of a few days ago by someone 
that “mittens will be needed for the 
Fourth” was almost true. The small boy, 
crawling out early to shoot some of his 
firecrackers as his dad used to do, came 
rushing back after his sweater, and a fire 
was needed to make things comfortable for 
baby brother. Fifty degrees fahr. after 
the 90 degrees in the shade weather that 
we had last week is some change. 

A nice rain yesterday did some good 
but more is needed to soak down through 
the top crust that has been formed. Hay- 
ing is starting and will get under way 
with a bang tomorrow, as most pieces are 
just at the prime for milk production next 
winter. A moderate yield is all that can 
be expected now, taking the country as 
whole. The early oats that survived the 
long wet spell are coming along well and 
look good. Late oats and corn are be- 
having rather peculiarly in some sections. 
Only Saturday a farmer from the North- 
ern part of Jefferson Courty said that in 
his section, including his own farm, there 
were 100 acres of late sown oats (about 
a month ago). A few scattered plants 
had come up all right, others were just 
straggling through, and there were vast 
spaces where apparently nothing would 
come at all. 


h of July day 


* ? + 
HE Annual Farmers Picnic in Jeffer- 
son County held by the Farm and 
Home Bureau, Grange, and Junior Pro- 
ject, was a huge success. Farmers and 
their families from all over the county 
and even a few from outside journeyed 
to Jefferson Park—on the shore of Lake 


Ontario with a sand beach, baseball dia- 
monds, plenty of parking room and many 
other conveniences for comfort and 
pleasure. 

The horseshoe pitching contest attracted 
much interest and A. J. Pooler of Adams 
won again. He will represent Jefferson 
county for the second year, at the state 
contest at the State Fair, striving for the 
prizes offered by the AmeriIcAN Acri- 
cuLTuRist. There were various sports 


held on the hard beach for both old and, 


young, with many exciting finishes. The 
Junior Project ball throwing contest, 
which is now an annual event, drew a 


good number of contestants. Mary Smith 
of Evans Mills District 15 Poultry Club 
won by throwing 6 out of 12 balls through 
the open face of a clock, securing for her 
club the custody for a year of the loving 
cup offered by the Watertown National 
Bank. 

Basket picnic groups of families and 
friends were scattered all over during the 
noon hour when a few drops of rain 
caused apprehensive glances toward the 
skies. The day was just right however 
as the shaded sun did not get a chance 
to make the air very hot, and the rain 
did not materialize. The committees from 
the various groups, under the direction of 
County Agent O. G. Ange as general 
chairman, were roundly praised for their 
work, 

* * * 
URING the week a meeting of Gran- 
gers from, St. Lawrence, Lewis, and 
Jefferson counties was held in the High 
School auditorium in Watertown. This 
meeting, which is one of several such being 
held in Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania, 
was held for the purpose of stimulating 
general interest in the.Grange and it’s 


work. The value of the Grange movement 
upon the American youth and the farm 
home with the resulting influence on the 
life of this nation was stressed by one 
of the speakers, who stated that over 80 
per cent of the greatest leaders in the 
professions and trades have come from 
farm homes. Another emphasized a form 
of education that combines the practical 
with the scientific. 

Among the speakers were: S. L. Strive 
ings, New York State Master; H. A, 
Caton, Ohio Master; J. D. Boak, Acting 
Master of Pennsylvania, and H. D. Rume 
sey, Assistant Steward of New York. 


‘so 7 
E, L. POHL of Watertown, one of the 
¢ oldest Holstein Breeders in North- 
ern New York was elected president of 
the Jefferson County Holstein Club at the 
annual meeting this past week. M. G. 
Fitzgerald of Cape Vincent is the new 
Vice-President and Dyer F. Millard of 
Ellisburg is secretary. Mr. Pohl won con- 
siderable attention in local breeding circles 
a few years ago through his open air 
method of raising his heifers, which en- 
abled him to pass clean tuberculin tests 
where others were falling down. The 
county club expects to start some new ace 
tivities this coming year. 
The 


crowded 


past week scems to have been 
with meetings, for the State 
Veterinarian Medical Society held it’s 
annual sessions at Watertown for three 
days too. <A. L. Danforth, well known 
to many Northern New York farmers was 
elected president. During the session the 
activities of the S. P. C. A. and the New 
York Women’s League came in for dis- 
cussion, as well as the tuberculin test and 
the various cattle diseases —W. I. Roe. 
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To Our Farmer Friends— 


There are definite, common sense reasons 
why we, the proprietors of these “Farm 
Service” Hardware Stores, offer you the 
utmost value for the money you spend 
for hardware, and make it wise for you 
to trade at home with us— 


We must give you the best of 

quality so that you will be a 
satisffed customer and continue to trade with 
us. Without our local business we would 
have to close up. 


What is handier than 

the nearby hardware 
store? Immediate delivery when you need 
something in a hurry---dependable informa- 
tion on the ways of using or repairing ail 
sorts of things. Personal, friendly service 
whether you buy, merely want information, 
or have an adjustment to make! 





You are 
always 
more sure to get what you want, and your 
money’s worth, when you see before you buy, 
We are always glad to have you see, handle 
and closely examine every article in our stores. 





ADDISON, N. Y. 
Louis E. Handy 

ALBION, N. Y. 
Waterman Store 
E. W. Wilcox 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 

Amsterdam Hardware Co 
ANGOLA, N. Y. 

Gritman & Brand 
APALACHIN, N. Y. 

Robert Gage 
ATTICA, N. Y. 

Bramer-Morgan & Reding 

G. D. Simons 
AVON, N. Y. 

Avon Hardware Co. 
BARKER, N. Y. 

Morgan-Hickok Hdwe. Co. 
BARNEVELD, N. Y. 

Alger & Barker 
BATAVIA. N. Y. 

Frank R. Young 
BELFAST, N. Y. 

Frank L. Lilly 

Gallman Bros. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Crocker & Ogden Co. 
BLISS, N. Y. 

Cross & Cross 
BOONVILLE, N. Y. 

Palmer Bros. 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 

George A. App 
BREWSTER. N. Y. 

Brewster Hardware Co. 
BROOKFIELD, N. Y. 

R. C. Thoms 
CAMDEN. N. Y. 

W. H. Dorrance & Son 
CAMILLUS, N. Y. 

Camillus Hardware Co. 
CANAIOHARIE, N. Y. 

Ward & Sons 
CANASERAGA, N. Y. 

George R. Dolloph & Co. 
CARTHAGE. N -Y. 

Strickland Hardware Co. 
CATSKILL, N. Y. 

C. Beardsley & Son 

Catskill Hdwe. Co. 
CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 

H. P. Aikman 
CHATHAM, N. Y. 

Charles M. Canham, Inc. 
CHAUMONT. N. Y. 

George Brothers 
CHITTENANGO, N. Y. 

B. F. Metcalf & Son, Inc. 
CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 

Corning &Haaskins 
CLAYTON, N. Y. 

J. W. Butcher 
CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Trompson & Knickerbocker 

Co. 

CLINTON, N. Y 

Estate H. J. Allen 
COBLESKILL, N. Y. 

I. Van Voris & Sons 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 

Kenneth W. Root 
CORINTH, N. Y. 

S. H. Ralph & Son 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Hollister Hardware & Plumb- 


ing Co. 

COUDERSPORT, PA. 

Tauberts’- Hdwe:; Co. 
CROTON FALLS, N. Y. 

Mason G. Adams 
DELHI, N. Y. 

H. S. Graham & Sons 
DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
Deposit Hdwe. Co. 
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EAST AURORA, N. Y. 
Arnholt & Bender 
East Aurora Hdwe. Co. 
Geo. H. VanKeuren 

ELBRIDGE, N. Y 
Elbridge Hdwe. Co. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Barker, Rose & Clinton 

ENGLISHTOWN, N. J. 
Mount Hdwe. & Imp. Co. 

FAIRPORT, N. Y. 

J. M. Bahier 

FALCONER, N. Y. 

C. B. Dailey Sheet Metal 
Works 

FARMINGDALE, N. J. 
J. Lutz Company 

FARMINGDALE, N. Y. 
Cc. O. Schmidt 

FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y. 
B. F. Metcalf & Son, Inc. 

FISHKILL, N. Y. 
Frank F. Collyer, Jr. 

FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 
Stewart & Bergen Co. 

FRANKFORT, N. Y. 

A. G. Jonas 
Smith & Parker Hardware Co. 

FREWSBURG, N. Y. 

H. O. Moore & Son 

FULTON, N. Y. 
Johnston’s Hardware Store 

GENESEO, N. Y. 

F. G. Batchellor & Co. 

GOUVERNEUR, N. Y. 
E. C. Leahy 

GOWANDA, N. Y 
Gowanda Hdwe. Co. 

GRANVILLE, N. Y , 
C. L. Streeter 

GREENWICH, N. Y. 

R. Haverley 

HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 

R. K. Teel 

HERKIMER, N. Y. 
Herkimer Hdwe. Co. 
Pelton Bros. 

HICKSVILLE, N. Y. 
Broadway Hardware Shop 

HIGHLAND, N. Y. 

Du Bois Supply Co. 
A. A. Du Bois, Manager 

HILTON, N. Y. 

Stothard Hardware Co. 

HOMER, N. Y. 

Homer Hdwe. Co. 

HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 

The Rockwell Hdwe. 

HUDSON, N. Y. 

J. C. Rogerson & Co. 

ILION, N. Y. 

Ilion Hdwe. Co. 

INTERLAKEN, N. Y 
H. P. Minor 

ITHACA, N. Y. 

C. J. Rumsey & Co. 
Treman, King & Co. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Jamestown Hdwe. Co. 

JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 

John G. Ferres Hdwe. Co. 

JORDAN, N. Y. 

Brace Hardware Co. 

KING FERRY, N. Y. 

Roy C. Tuttle 

LEONARDSVILLE, N. Y. 

A. Coon 

LE ROY, N. Y. 

Le Roy Hdwe. Co. 

LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Burney Bros. 

J. R. Taylor & Co. 

LODI, N. Y. 

L. H. Harris 
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LYNDONVILLE, N. Y. 
E. H. Parsons & Son 


LYONS, N. Y. 
Marshall Barrick & Co. 


MACEDON, N. Y. 
F. C. Kemp 


MALONE, N. Y. 
Northern Hdwe. Co. 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Fowler Hdwe. Co., Inc. 


MANSFIELD, PA. 
George L. Straight & Son 


MARGARETVILLE, N. Y. 
M. R. Garrison 


MARION, N. Y. 

Marion Hdwe. Co. 

White & Shippers Co. 
MASSENA, N. Y. 

Clark Hardware Co. 
MEDINA, N. Y. 

D. W. Wilson 
MIDDLEBURG, N. Y. 

R. W. Cornell 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 

Farmers Service Co. 
MILLERTON, N. Y. 

L. E. Regan, Inc. 
MOHAWK, N. Y. 

Mohawk Hdwe. & Plumbing 

Co. 

MONROE, N. Y. 

Smith & Strebel 
MORAVIA, N. Y. 

Fred Small & Son 
MORTON, N. Y. 

Asher C. Skutt 
NANUET, N. Y. 

Hutton Johnson Co., Inc. 
NEWARK, N. Y. 

Mattison Hdwe. Co. 
NEWARK VALLEY, N. Y. 

Ackley & Hall 
NEW BRUNSWICE, N. J. 

M. Frisch & Sons 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 

Lawson Hdwe. Co. 





Real Far Faryertised in 
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NEWFANE, N. Y. 
Newfane Hdwe. Co. 


NEWTON, N. J. 

W. K. Wintermute 
NORTH COLLINS, N. Y. 
Johengen Hardware Co. 
NORTH ROSE, N. Y. 

North Rose Supply Co. 


ONEIDA, N. Y. 
B. F. Metcalf & Son, Ine. 


The Geo. H. Ruby Hdwe. Co. 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 

Fred M. Baker 

Jenks & Streeter 

Stevens Hdwe. Co. 
ONTARIO, N. Y. 

Ontario Hdwe. Co. 
ORCHARD PARK, N. Y. 

W. G. Arthur 
OVID, N. Y. 

Ovid Hdwe. Co. 
OXFORD, N. Y. 

A. S. Burchard Co. 
OWEGO, N. Y. 

Owego Hdwe. Co. 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 

Bird & Flynn 
PAWLING, N. Y. 

Pawling Supply Co. 

Du Bois Supply Co. 

Harry S. Loper, Manager 
PENN YAN, N. Y. 

Holliwell & Wise Co. 
PERRY, N. Y. 

W. T. Olin & Son 
PHELPS, N. Y. 

R. A. Reynolds 
PINE BUSH, N. Y. 

Du Bois Supply Co. 

A. F. Humecke, Manager 
7 Ar, N. J. 

M. Griffen Company 

vee JEFFERSON, N. Y. 

E. H. Rogers 
PORTLANDVILLE, N. Y¥. 

Glenn S. Packer 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
J. E. Andrews Hdwe. Co., Inc. 
Du Bois Supply Co., Inc 
C. D. Johnson Hdwe. Co. 
PULASKI, N. Y. 
Brown’s Store 


RANSOMVILLE, N. Y. 
C. B. Foster & Co. 
H. E. Gentle & Co. 


RED HOOK, N. Y. 
J. A. Curtis 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Buchanan Hdwe. Co. 
ROSE, N. Y. 
Osgood Bros. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 
Dietrich Hdwe. Co. 


SANBORN, N. Y. 
R. T. LeVan & Sons 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Towne-Roblee Hdwe. Co. 


SAVANNAH, N. Y. 
Wm. N. Pasco 


SCHOHARIE, N. Y. 
J. B. Becker Co., Inc. 


SCHUYLERVILLE, N. Y. 
F. C. McRae & Co 
SCOTTSVILLE, N. Y. 
Scottsville Hdwe. Co., Inc. 
SENECA CASTLE, N. Y. 
Schoonmaker Co. Inc. 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
Pinckney & Hadley 


SHERBURNE, N. Y. 
Smith & Palinter 


SHERMAN, N. Y. 
S. H. Skinner 





SHORTSVILLE, N. Y. 
Wilcox and Brown 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
W. J. Brand 
SILVER SPRINGS, N. Y. 
S. R. Marsh 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
Tucker Hdwe. Co. 
SODUS, N. Y. 
Butts, Danford & Co. 
SPENCERPORT, N. Y. 
John Lissow 
SPRINGVILLE, N. Y. 
Ware & Wyatt 
STANLEY, N. Y. 
J. K. Washburn & Son 
STILLWATER, N. Y. 
W. J. Curtis 
STOCKBRIDGE, N. Y. 
M. D. Stewart 


SUSSEX, N. J. 
Lawrence a Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. 
F. H. Ebeling Seed & Hdwe. 
Store, 
B. F. Metcalf & Son, Inc. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
Martin C. Ribsam & Sons Co. 


TROY, PA. 
King & Rolinson 
TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 
Reynolds Dept. Stores, Inc. 
TULLY, X.. ¥. ; 
Ausman, Penoyer & Bigsby 
Hdwe. Co. 


ULSTER, PA. 
R. A. Horton & Son 


UNION, N. Y. 
Oliver & Willis 
VALATIE-KINDERHOOK, 
N. Y 


Geo. M. Dunham 


WALDEN, N. Y. 
J. H. Westerman 


WALLACE, N. Y. 
Benjamin Sick 
WALTON, N. Y. 
J. E. Wood & Sons 


WARSAW, N. Y. 
Ballintine Hdwe. Co. 


WASSAIC, N. Y. 
J. H. Smith’s Sons 


WATERVILLE, N. Y. 
W. G. McLean Co. 


WATKINS, N. Y. 
L. H. Durland & Son 


WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 
Brutus Hdwe. Co. 
WELLSVILLE, N. Y. 

Boyce Hdwe. Co., Inc. 


WEST COXSACKIE, N. Y. 
Pierce & Williams, Inc. 


WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
Ryan Hardware 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Fowler & Sellars Co. 


WILLIAMSON, N. Y. 
Kussie & Perry 


WOLCOTT, N. Y. 
Wm. H. Paddock & Son 
Payne’s Hardware Co. 


WORCESTER, N. Y¥. 
Beardsley Hdwe. Co. 


Find the str 
Hearsal Ayor. 
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cAmong the Farmers 


County Notes from New York, oral ae and Penns Vivania 


Chemung County—O ge | 


Cortland County— 


" I ! 





Erie County—] 1 





{ 1 ‘ { 


* + . 


Montgomery County A Ins ‘ Id 


of | ? ! 1 ' 4 . a 








op is ¢ xcellent 


o 


out-look for 
Strawberries are plentiful and are of 


good quality. They are selling from 
15 to 25 cents rm r quart. Cherry trees 
also look promising. There art mi any 
fine herds of cattle in this section which 


passed last year’s tuberculin test above 


the average. All the milk is shipped 








y. But few pigs are seen about 
here. Hens are one of the dependable 
of income. A barn dance was 
in Hiram E. Bryan’s large new 
on July 1 r. Bryan is having 
in electric plant established in his build- 
$ The count ids are in exe p- 

t ll od « ( E.S. R 


renectady County Hay harvesting 








l ‘be n 1y soon after the 
fourth, new s fi ng pretty good but 
Id eadows are more weedy than us- 
ual. Old hay is pretty well cleaned out 
nd ts are looking fine, corn is back- 
st 1 t n ts are too cold. 
| S t d g as well as usual, 
laces there Sa dis« isc among 
them and eggs are very low in price. 
Price of cows is hig! Cultivated and 
field strawberries are very plentiful and 
I On tl bie farm problems 
is the cost f g buildi 5 
W. ¢ 
Pennsylvania 
r ch is in full blast. The O. C 
Ruhl farm of 138 es sold at pub! 
sale { $13,925 to Lest Ruhl.—J. N 
( 
* * * 
Farmers are fin- 
i o, which has start- 
well Cut worms 
g to the cold wet 





corn failed to ger- 
minate, many ficlds were planted the 


cond time causing it to be unusually 

late Pric have alr idy adv: anced to 

$1.10 per bushel Hay, wheat and oats 

crops promise to be abundant. The B. 

I’, Heistand farm tenanted by O. C 

Smith has 23 acres of exceptionally 
: ' 


heavy hay being made at this time. 
Wheat is coloring and oats are h iding. 
East Donegal Township’s board of di- 
rectors and patrons are seriously con- 

dering the erection of a new High 
Ncl | buildi t Mayt ! \. M S. 
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road or a hard surfaced top on the road 
from Elkland to Lawrenceville, the dis- 
tance is about 13 miles, also two miles 

| hard surface from Phillips Station to 
Middlebury. This will be a great help 
to people going to Wellsboro, the coun- 
ty seat. One cent more tax, making 
3 cents July 1. Gasoline here in Penn- 
sylvania is 21 cents, N. Y 
cents, some difference 








eggs 25c per dozen, cows high $ 
$150 each. The a m Milk ¢ 
their plant under iy of ¢ 


ibout one-hali peo ‘7 

Co. has bought the condensory h 

Wellsboro, Elkland and at Genessee. 
£ + + 


Bucks County—In Bucks county—the 
S. E. part of Pennsylvania—we have had 
an unusual cold, wet spring ‘abich set 
the crops back several weeks. So far 
the crops looking most promising is 


+ 


the potato. On the upper sections of. 


1 


the county the potato growers complain 
of black and white lice which is o1 ly 
controlled by the dusting method. In 
this section the same kind of lice are 
attacking the grape vines. The corn is 
very late and just starting to grow. Un- 
til the last weck in June the weather 
was not conducive to gr 1 

The Japanese bectles have or are 
making their appearance above grou! nd. 
The warm we ath r is assisting them in 
their arrival. While it was cold and 
rainy they lay dormant. The farmers 
carly market crop in this section is as- 
paragus but due to the cold season it 
was a short crop and the prevailing 
prices were less than pl vio us years, 
when it had been more abundant. Every 
the farmers from Ph ladelphia 














and Bucks counties are invited to a get- 
together meeting at St. Francis Indus- 
trial School at Eddington, Pa. It is 
to create friendly and co-operative in- 
+ 


erests.—C. W. W. 








Berks County dications for 
the expected extr la ap- 
ple yield dwindk as present 

orts prove tha spects were 
over-rated Pennsylvania vegetable 
growers are rewarded by normal ps 
and a continued profitable market he 


Kk 
much heralded Japanese beetle has thus 





f i led this section miuch t our 
gratification. Laws of a rigorous and 
effective character and enforcement at 
he proper time will certainly accem- 
plish a salutary effect. A decreased 
rimmber of feeding stock steers on 
farms this season. The Cocklin ida) 


cherry which was introduced here by 
a local grower was the only one to pro- 


cuce a fair crop this year, having escap- 
ed frosts. Farmers sons never before 


manifested such an active interest in the 
majestic color, song and the economie 
value of birds, as a result insectivor- 
ous birds are more numerous. July 4th 
was unusually cool—O. D. S., Harris- 
burg 





Tioga County—H gf is now on 
nd the w i r is id il, hay 1 good 
crop. All crops look fine except beans 
nd corn, the corn is late and it looks 
like a poor corn year. Pears, plums, 
cherries and apples are about one half 
crop. The State, county and the town- 
ships have arranged t put a new 
Notes From 

Cumberland County—Tlhe weather 
been dry and fine for hay. Corn is 
poor and beans, tomatoes and melons 
are backward. Produce brought fair 
prices. Prospects for a good crop 
ff carly potatoes. Wheat looks good. 


Farm work has advanced and farm la- 
bor is plent ful. Fruit prospect is fair. 
d 


ivily.—A, P. 


Some orc as are set 


* . * 

Hunterdon County A very back- 
ird spring has caused a very poor 
tand of corn. Many ficlds have been 
planted over. Corn is not all up yet 
and the weeds have gotten ahead of the 
corn. Oats are coming up good but 
they are short f 1e time of the year. 
Vheat is good 1 backward and 
promises a good crop. Grass looks good 
but is green. A good crop of hay is 
re. Clover looks better than for many 
ars. Old hay is about all gone. There 
is plenty of pasture and cattle are do- 
ing well. Farmers are offering to have 
their hay put in the mow for the half. 
Old clover hay is $14 a ton. Timothy 
; $16 a ton. The apple crop will be 
very light. Cherries are a failure. 
Wheat is $150, oats are 40 to 50 cents, 
corn is $1 to $1.55 a bushel, veal pe 
14 cents, fresh cows are high priced 
om $180 to $225. Too many of them 

e being killed —J. R. F. 

* * * 











Monmouth County—The season 


Ss 


New Jersey 
very late; weather is still cold and raw. 
Asparagus is a short crop and is low 
priced. Sesnwhersies are a fair crop. 
Other orchard fruits promise 70% of 
crop. Peas, carrots, onions, turnips, 
beets, Icttuce, cabbage is all O. K. but 
wavering in price. Potatoes look lke 
the best crop in five years. Corn, to- 
matoes is backward, but a few real hot 
am will improve same. Eggs are 33 
cents, butter 50 cents, milk 15 cents and 
cream $1.20 a quart.—D. T. H. 
* * * 

Salem County—Crops are looking fine 
especially the early tomatoes of R. 
Shreiber who raised them well in his 
green house and then he had them un- 
der irrigation. He sprayed them a cou- 
ple of times already with bordeaux mix- 
ture. His peppers look good too. The 
folks made good with early peas, and 
not so good with strawberries and poor- 
ly with gooseberries and cherries. As- 
paragus paid well.—S. B. 

* * * 

Warren County—Summer and spring 
have been very cool and quite wet. All 
vegetables are late. Peas only offer 
half of a normal crop. Cherries are al- 
most a failure. Strawberries are also 
a short crop. Wheat is rather thin. 
Oats seem rusty. Potatoes are looking 
real good. Eggs have been plentiful and 
cheap. Many of our farmers lost their 


alfalfa by wintering out, making hay a 


small gathering.—Mrs. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 
Salt Can Be Used to Kill Poison Ivy 


Z a atches of poison 
mene yn A Bag hy AL hy 
HE Pennsylvania State College of 
Agriculture recommends that large 
areas of poison ivy be sprayed with a 
saturated salt solution made by dissolv- 
ing 3 pounds of salt in a gallon of 
water. Several sprayings will be need- 
ed. Other methods of control in small 
areas is to spray with a sodium arsenite 
solution which may be purchased or 
with kerosene oil, either of which will 
kill all vegetation with which it comes 
in contact and also injures the soil. 
Small areas can also be killed by cover- 
ing for a season with tar paper or any 
material that will entirely keep out the 
light. Weed leaflet No. 8 by Albert 
Hansen, published by the Pennsylvania 
State College at State College, Pa. 
gives complete information about con- 
trolling poison ivy and treating poison- 
ing by it. 
ee 


Concrete for Granary Floors 


I am planning to build a new granary and 
Intend to make a cement floor. Some peo- 
ple say the grain will mold laying on ce- 
ment floors. Could you advise me on this 
subject?—-O. O. 

EMENT is not absolutely 

proof. There it a tendency for 
moisture to rise through a cement floor 
just as it will rise through soil by capil- 
lary action, just as oil will rise in a lamp 
wick. You can get away from this trou- 
ble by laying a layer of concrete and 
then a layer of tar paper and then a 
thin layer of concrete on top of this. 


water 


The only other satisfactory way of 
which we know is to put in a board floor 
on top of the concrete. However, a 
floor properly constructed with a layer 
of tar paper will usually solve the 
problem. 


Renewing a Strawberry Bed 


Is It better to try to renew a strawberry 
bed in a farm garden, or to set out new 
plants.--R. L., New York. 

than one 


M' JRE 
vested from a commercial straw- 


berry bed, but it is doubtful if it pays in 
the farm garden. The quality of the 
berries is not so good the second year, 
and the labor required in setting a small 
patch is not great. Where a bed is re- 
newed, it is done by mowing the bed as 
soon as picking is.finished taking care 
to mow high enough so that the crowns 
will not be injured. Then narrow the 
rows to about a foot by plowing be- 
tween each row, and cultivate several 
times. If the ground is dry, only a few 
new plants will be set. 


crop is often har- 


Should Potatoes Be Hilled 


Will better results be secured by hiiling 
up potatoes or practicing level culture?7—D 
R., New York. 


“THIS will depend on the kind of soil. 
Where the soil is sandy or gravelly 
it is likely to dry out too much in a dry 
season if ridged. Ridging makes dig- 
ging easier and is practiced by most 
growers to some extent. The heavier 
the ground the higher they are hilled. 





The Average Productive Life 
of Cows 


1 saw In the paper recently that the 
average productive life of a dairy cow Is 
five years. Does this include boarders that 
are sold and those that lose their udders! 
1! have cows from 10 to 14 years old that 
5 ote oye =: have heard that a cow 

oes her best at the age of seven. 
true?—B. K., New York. aa 
N the average, a dairyman who 
raises his own calves will find that 
it will be necessary for him to raise a 
fifth as many calves eyery year as he 
has cows. This will replace those that 
die, and those that are sold for various 
reasons. Once in a while a cow will 
be a good producer for many years, but 


to balance these are the ones that die 
or are sold young. A cow is considered 
to be mature at five years of age, and 
there should be little difference in her 
production after that, so long as she 
gets the same feed and care. 





Dwarf Apple Trees Not Advised 


We Intend to set out an apple orchard 
next year and would like your advice about 
setting dwarf. apples. We understand that 
dwarf trees will bear at an earlier age and 
that the cost of picking is much less.—L. 
H., New York. 

WARF apple trees were given con- 

siderable attention a few years ago 
but are seldom advised. It is true that 
they have the benefits you mention but 
to offset these benefits they have a num- 
ber of disadvantages. First, since they 
are smaller it takes more trees per acre 
and so the first cost is greater. The 
trees are also shorter lived as the union 
between the stock and the graft is not 
as strong as with large trees. There is 
also much danger that such trees will 
be winterkilled. Dwarf trees have shal- 
low root systems and storms are likely 
to blow them over or break them where 
they were grafted. The only place we 
would advise setting dwarf trees is in a 
home orchard where very little space is 
available for trees, and even then it is 
doubtful if they are advisable. 





Vegetable Matter Lightens Soil 


Is it practical to try to lighten a spot of 
heavy clay soil for a garden spot by put- 
ting on coal ashes?—R. J., New York. 

OAL ashes carry practically no fer- 

tility and so do not add to the soil 
in any way except to make it lighter. If 
enough are added, they will help in this 
respect. However it is slow work. A 
heavy soil can be put into fair condi- 
tion, for a garden a lot faster by drain- 
ing and by adding vegetable matter to 
the soil. A mixture of half clay and half 
coal ashes will still act a lot like clay 
but 10% of decaying vegetable matter 
or humus will make it work a lot better. 


Putting New Positive Plates in 
Battery 
Would like to know if It pays to buy a 
set of positive plates to replace a set of 
worn out plates in a farm lighting plant. 
Negative plates appear to be good yet. 
ES, this is quite commonly done, as 
one set of negative plates will usually 
last just about as long as two sets of 
positive plates. It is usual to put in fresh 
electrolyte at the same time—I. W. D. 





Poison Spray for Cabbage 


Is there any danger in using a poison 
spray on plants where the leaves or frult 
are eaten such as cabbage, or currants? 


ABBAGE can be safely 

with arsenate of lead or paris green 
to kill cabbage worms. The cabbage 
head develops from the inside, and as 
the poison is applied when the plants 
are young, there will be no poison on 
the eatable portion of the head. Where 
currant worms are eating the foliage of 
the currant bushes, powdered hellebore 
is usually used for dusting the bushes. 
The worms are troublesome about the 
time that the currants are ready to eat, 
and hellebore is not a poison. 

We have eaten grapes where the bor- 
deaux mixture could be plainly seen on 
the surface of the berries, and have 
never been sick from eating them. 


Visits with the Editor 
(Continued from page 5) 


Uncle DeWitt, Uncle Henry, and all the 
others in the family group and among the 
friends whom I shall see no more. 

So I like to go back to the old town 
whenever I can and I like to go to the 
family reunions and visit and joke with 
the old friends and with the members of 


sprayed 
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The Traveler’s Telephone 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


AMERICANS are the 
greatest travelers in 
the world. They have 
knit the: country together 
by steel rails and made it 
the largest and most pros- 
perous business community 
the world has ever seen. 
Business, friendship and po- 
litical solidarity are main- 
tained by personal touch, 
by travel and the telephone. 

Wherever the business 
man goes in this country, 
be it thirty miles or three 
thousand, he is still within 
earshot of his office, his 
family and his friends. 

He can get them and they 
can get him, and for the 
longest callin the United 
States the day rate is only 
$12 and the night rate is 
only $6. 





For the Bell Telephone 
System is an idea in 
force nationally. All 
the instruments are designed 
in the largest industrial lab- 
oratory in the world and 
made in the same factories 
to the one standard of fit- 
ness. All of the telephone 
builders, repairers and oper- 
ators are trained to the 
same ideal and aim; stated 
by President Walter S. 
Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for 
the nation, so far as hu- 
manly possible free from 
imperfections, errors or de- 
lays, and enabling at all 
times anyone anywhere to 
pick up a telephone and 
talk to anyone else anywhere 
else, clearly, quickly and at 
a reasonable cost.” 





the “clan” who are left, and especially 
with the older generation who still think 
of me as a little farm boy and who still 
call me “Eddie”, for I think I am begin- 
ning to sec as I come along toward middle 
life that there is nothing finer or more 
necessary to human happiness than Friend- 
ship and Love. 

Pasted on a friend’s desk in the city of 
Albany some days ago, I found this little 
poem called “The Friend” written by 
Charles Hanson Towne, which sums up 
what I have been trying to say on the 
need of keeping old friendships green: 


Around the corner I have a friend, 
In this great city that has no end; 
Yet days go by and weeks rush on, 
And before I know it a year is gone, 
And I never see my old friend’s face; 
For life is a swift and terrible race. 
He knows I like him just as well 
As in the days when I rang his bell 
And he rang mine. We were younger 
en; 
And now we are busy, tired men— 
Tired with playing a foolish game; 
Tired with trying to make a name. 
“Tomorrow,” I say, “I will call on Jim, 
Just to show that I’m thinking of him.” 
But tomorrow comes—and tomorrow 
goes; 
And the distance between us grows and 
grows. 
Around the corner;—yet miles away— 
eae telegram, sir”—“Jim died to- 
! 


y 
And that’s what we get—and deserve in 
the end— 
Around the corner, a vanished friend. 
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THE TROUBLE MAKER 


By 
E. R. EASTMAN 
Send $1.00 and we will mail you 


a copy of this great story of farm 
life. 


> AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461, 4th Ave. New York City. 
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Side Lights on The Ulster County Pageant 


What the Ft-ongen Editor Saw on The Side When She Visited the Great Spectacle 


Ww [T a sp va I er ath and the beautiful tender trees in the 
County P ant whole county background with the Catskills rising be- 
} } * rn ' fect 


background on 




































































s | 1 t th 1 tl t ive a perl u« 
littlest t ) ur het t vhich all lors showed to the best ad- 
t and i Che i skins a la nature, or in 
| ire putting ot ( in ex- their ceremonial clothes, positively gleamed 
1 things not calm! At lunch uinst the green background And the 
. the | - little tot unt va tris of the reds, blue, pinks 
\ ‘ ind yellows and even whites in the other 
E l i ! i 
t feeling ev y [rom the first moment—and the pageant 
| tal I to find the place l trictl on time—when Director 
ju p out t ut t and tole Bru Sennett stood and waved his flag 
low I. cl to the Eso 
C1 ] t history 
h id i aa It Will Not Slip 
An Ideal Setting 
Tr tw 
head ind ) Ind h b 
and littl ( al da s th pow l d 
hat nd flounced ’ othe Apron pattern 
long Dutch ance Haeie ctvem 
to i l I 1 tr y es ample pro- 
1 to look too selt-« ciou But when : . A ae ane 
t mds we | heep good qualities it ts 
Ww para 11 I i i wer é a ‘ oy m7 
the Indiar were sorted into o1 group, ri i ainghan 
the Dutch into anotl ind so on, every " Pa 
indication that things were most carefully So cottom prints 
thought out and orgi.nized Of course, s the lowe 
figures now 
orderliness is beautiful, but that alone wa | Bie ath « 
not the chief attraciion of the pageant H plain or jancy 
sh would 
The setting was ideal, being in a rt of _} ¢ an apron 
natural park or amphithcatre on the banks TH Fi... . a “~ 
ot | sOpu Creel The creek itselt played =o proud The pat 
a part, since In swam in it, Governor unt t wna oa br 
Stuyvesant wih his boatload of followers F and 48 inches 
used it for boat transp ition and at all tr bust measure. 
times the limpid strearr. with its sheltcring anf ae Sy ey 2% 
trecs Was as picturesque rl Old Mother aan yards of 36 im 
' L- material, Price 
Nature could provide Hh 13¢. 
1 he pecta esti j i around ae 
twent thousand, « t | 
erected for the occa I ( the hillsid 
or stood in a place awsfit In 
fact the amount inv d in preparation for 
the pageant, including seats, propert 
costumes, ete., ra nt he thousand 
we were told 
The Weather Threatened 
As the various scenes were ¢ ed be- 4 
f our eves, showing the ditte: tage 25 
through which Ulst County | lived 
hi rically, tl Wa i cor t teast ? 
d ht for the ¢ ind umegi n. Al 
th h tl ly day had 1 1 s 
people from coming and also had t citect is signal to begin until the whole audience 
on dulling somewhat the colors of the stood and sang the Star Spangled Banner, 
costumes, it doubt mad the con there was not one dull moment. The 
fort of the multitude who might have characters moved through these scenes: 
suffered in two hours’ direct exposure to the gathering of the chiefs (1600); In- 
sunlight on a tern slop dian women at their tasks (drying meats 
While episode after episod f history and fish, weaving, cooking, working in the 
went on before our es all ind us fields, ete.); Indian men at work (mend- 
neighbors aud friends visited with each i canoe, fishing, bringing in fish, deer, 
other. children rolled about on 1! gras etc.); An Indian communion, with cere- 
or on the floors of t } nd ny of smoking the peace pipe; the ar- 
thing indicated a high holiday f al of Dutch traders who exchange 
Every detail of the pageant had en hatchets, red cloth, knives and “fire water” 
worked out f 1 . j 1 for skins and pelt arrival of French 
‘ | t | 1, n l t traders (1640) who exchange their trinkets 
v taken with | rical correetne 1 for furs and grains; An Indian wedding; 
ord to produce a colorful and dramatic cor yr of the Dutch immigrants (1652) ; 
p.cture Phe glu fu ss under- Indian hospitality welcoming the Dutch 


and living at peace with them; first visit of 
the French (1600); they also build homes 
as have the Dutch before them; trouble 
with the Indians—both sides encroach on 
the other's possessions which results in 
bad feeling: the results of the tennis game 
played to celebrate the completion of their 
homes, the coming of Governor Petrus 
Stuyvesant, (1658) his councils with the 
Indians and final obtaining of the fertile 
lands for the colonists; the Esopus Wars 
(1659) with the Indians; the Indians sue 
for peace; the government changes from 
Dutch to British (1664); a colonial wed- 
ding (1770) the state adopts a constitution 
(1777); Governor George Clinton in- 
augurated (which took place in front of 
the court house in Kingston); the singing 
of the Star Spangled Banner. 

The Interludes between main episodes 
were lovely, full of color and action. They 
were the Dance of Acquisition, a Canadian 
boating song, Bow and Arrow dance by 
Indian boys to entertain the Dutch, French 
Vintage dance, Indian Scalp Dance, In- 
dian Dance of Contention, Dutch Dance 
of Honor, the Spirit of 1660, Indian fight, 
the victory of the forces of peace, chorus 
“Hail Brittania”, Festival dance. 

The Ulster County Farm and Home 
Bureau Association and the Kingston 
Chamber of Commerce organized and 
sponsored the pageant which, coming 150 
years after our nation’s independence, is 
a sort of sesquicentennial reminder of the 
dramatic history which has been enacted 
within Ulster County. 


Kitchen Contest Goes Well 


oo N are now working in seven- 
the cite 


teen counties on Kitchen Im- 
provement ann | for this year. As was 
done in last year’s contest, the contest this 
year is under the auspices of the New 
York State Home Bureau Federation, the 
state prizes being offered by the Amenrt- 
CAN Acricutturist. A few weeks ago 
we printed in full the rules of the contest 
and its pleasing to see how many new 
counties have entered the race. It is even 
more pleasing to see listed as entrants 
which enrolled last year and 
which liked it so well that they are doing 
it again. The complete list is as follows: 
Broome, Cattaraugus, Cayuga, Chautau- 
qua, Chemung, Chenango, Genesee, Her- 
kimer, Lewis, Saratoga, Ontario, Otsego, 
St. Lawrence, Tompkins, Ulster 
and Yates 


counties 


Steuben, 


The stories and sketches of kitchens as 
their owners started with them and as 
they will be when revised are now being 
made ready for the keen eyes of those 
people selected as judges in each competing 
county. August 1st is the date set for 
completing the contest in the counties. 

After the county judges have finished 
their task the stories winning first prizes 
will then be sent to the state judging com- 
mittee. The winners of the State prizes 
will be announced at the annual meeting 
of the State Home Bureau Federation in 
Syracuse in November. The money for 




















Ore of the groups that took part in the great Ulster County Pageant 


state prizes donated by the A. A. is ag 
follows: Ist prize, $50.00; 2nd prize, 
$25.00; 3rd prize, $15.00; 4th prize, $10.00. 

The “Kitchen Improvement Contest” is 
again in full swing. When I think over 
what fun I had in making my plans a year 
ago I am really sorry that I can’t have 
all the fun and thrill of it again. At first 
I thought it would be just a waste of 
time on my part, for the old kitchen 
looked hopeless. After turning the idea 
over in my mind a few days the thought 
occurred to me that with money to spend 
the kitchen had a future. It cost nothing 
to draw plans on paper and dream what 
you would like to do. Then it became a 
game to me. For I was always thinking 
just how ideal I could make it. I really 
got a lot of fun out of my day dreaming 
and then I began to see little changes I 
could make at once. 

When I found I had won the county 
prize I was more than pleased. I was so 
happy to think thy plans had been so 
highly thought of by the judges and then 
too I would have the pressure cooker for 
canning and cooking. The Self Seal Pres- 
sure Cooker has been a great help to me 
ever since. 

3efore winning the county prize I 
hadn't thought of the state prizes of money 
offered by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
When November ninth drew near I 
wondered who could be the lucky winners. 
When I heard by phone I was the lucky 
one and that they wanted me to attend 
the banquet at the Federation mecting my 
joy was beyond bounds. I decided it was 


(Continued on opposite page) 





Smart Sports Siyle 





2939 F/ 


Sports dress 2939 is ideal for the all- 
purpose summer frock. For motoring, for 
picnics, for house wear, it lends itself to 
almost any material and use. Cotton broad- 
cloth,: cotton print, crepe de cine, crepe 
Roma, shantung or linen, all suit such a 
design. It cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 3'4 yards of 40 inch 
material, Price 13c. 

TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk.) Add 12c for the New Summer 
Fashion Book and send to Pattern 
Department, American Agriculturist, 
461-4th Avenue, New York City. 
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Vacationing With Baby 


Baby Can Go Along Too If Certain Precautions Are Taken 


BOUT one-sixth of the deaths occur- 

ring under one year are from gastric 
and intestinal disorders. The greatest 
mortality from these causes is apt to be 
during the hot weather. Parents can 
usually bring their children safely through 
the summer if they will follow a few 
simple rules of hygiene particularly in re- 
gard to feeding. 

The cardinal rules for mothers during 
this period are: 

Nurse your baby. The breast fed baby 
has atleast four times as good a chance 
to live and thrive as the artificially fed 
baby. 

If the baby must be weaned before 
autumn, wean him before the hot months. 
Babies should be weaned by the time they 
are nine or ten months old. 

If it becomes necessary to give a com- 
plementary bottle feeding after the nurs- 
ing, or to wean entirely, give the baby 
clean cow’s milk from a tuberculin tested 
herd, modified according to the directions 
of a competent physician. Certified milk 
is best, and well worth the extra cost be- 
cause of the extra safety for the baby. 
To insure the most perfect digestibility 
any milk fed the baby, certified or other- 
wise, should be boiled for three minutes. 

The physician should see the baby at 
least once a month so that the formula may 


well rinsed before being used again, and 
dried in the outdoor sun and air. 

The coolest part of the house is for 
the baby in the summertime. His crib, 
basket or play pen, covered with mosquito 
barring, should be one which can be easily 
moved from coot place to cool place. 

When and wherever possible the baby 
should be kept out-of-doors several hours 
a day. His movable abiding place can be 
put out on the veranda or fire escape, if 
it is impossible for the mother to take 
him out-of-doors. 

Especial care should be taken, during 
summer, to guard children against con- 
tagious diseases. Hot weather lowers re- 
sistance to disease. 

Vacation season is almost upon us with 
its problems of travel hygiene for the 
little ones. All the precautions observed 
while at home to guard against disease 
producing germs should now be redoubled. 
Before starting on the trip it is well to 
have had the entire family, as well as the 
children, vaccinated for smallpox, and im- 
munized against typhoid and diphtheria. 

Many babies will join the Ford Caravan. 
For these the mothers will find powdered 
cow’s milk a convenience as well as pos- 
sessed of a greater certainty for cleanli- 
ness and good quality. It is easily pre- 
pared by mixing with boiled water accord- 





ing to the directions on 
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Hemstitched Scarfs 1 


ay 


- = 
752-1753-1756 are stamped on fine 


the can. The resulting 
liquid has practically the 
same constituents as whole, 
fresh cow’s milk and may 
be used for cooking, as 
well as for drinking, by the 
whole family. The water 
should be boiled first and 
allowed to cool somewhat 
before the milk mixture is 
made. 

In fact, all water used 
while “gypsying” should be 
boiled, the possible excep- 
tion being water taken from 
a source which is marked 
safe by the local health de- 
partment. All water, boiled 
or pure, must be screened 
against insects and kept «in 
clean containers. 

Water may be boiled over 
the camp fire for five min- 
utes, then covered and kept 
covered till used, or a solid 
alcohol stove may be car- 
ried for this purpose. These 
are small, cheap and ef- 





quatity Indian Head and can be matched in entire sets ficient. 
that contain centerpieces, buffet set, luncheon set, vanity If the baby is taking a 


set and pillow cases if desired. 


Price of sets will be f | he 
furnished upon application. The scarfs shown above may [0Ormula, thc 


bottle and 


be had 18x45 inches for 65 cents or 18x54 inches for 82 nipple, spoon and mixing 


cents postpaid. Give size and number desired when or- 
dering. Send orders to Embroidery Department, 461-4th 


bowl, should be boiled for 


Avenue, New York City. Add 25 cents for one of the five minutes before making 


Embroidery Books if you want to have handy complete 
instructions and illustrations for all embroidery stitches. 


up the feeding. The hands 





should be thoroughly washed 





be changed to meet the needs of his rapid 
growth. 

Offer the baby plenty of boiled water 
to drink. Sometimes the breast fed baby 
refuses to drink much water, but in the 
hot weather, he should frequently be given 
a chance to drink in case he wants to. 
Water that has been boiled five minutes 
is safe to drink. 

Never consider any. disturbance of the 
baby’s bowels as unimportant. Any un- 
usual constituency of the stool, or more 
than four stools a day is a disturbance. 
Consult your physician at the first sign 
of trouble. Never forget that any bowel 
complaint occurring in babies in the sum- 
mer time may be the outward and visible 
sign of beginning of serious illness. 

Clothing is an important item in the 
summer hygiene of the baby. The amount 
of clothes or coverings should never be 
such as to cause the baby to perspire. Cot- 
ton garments are the best. 

Rubber or water proof napkins, if they 
must be used, should never be worn for 
long periods. Better to carry along some 
sort of a washable protective pad for 
him to sit or lie on. Diapers, no matter 
how slightly soiled, should be boiled and 


before preparing the milk. Unless a port- 
able refrigerator is part of the outfit, it is 
better to only make up one or two bottles 
at a time. The most carefully assembled 
formulas may spoil in hot weather after 
being subjected to the vicissitudes of 
“auto gypsying”. 

Choosing a camp is a matter to be given 
serious consideration. Nowadays most of 
the camping grounds are sanitary, as well 
as sightly, and well advertised. Plan to 
stop at one of these hygiene places. 

The regular routine of the baby’s life 
should be maintained as at home. Make 
camp in time to put the baby to bed by 
7 o'clock, bathed, in a fresh nightgown, 
and tucked away in his own airy sleeping 
nook, screened by fine mosquito barring. 
Even his bath water should be boiled. 

The little bay is fed every three or four 
hours by the clock. Four regular meals 
are given to the older baby. A well- 
balanced daily ration contains a cereal 
(cooked if possible), at least one fresh, 
green vegetable, fruit (until after his sec- 
ond summer only stewed fruit is given the 
baby), and a pint to a quart of milk. A 
simple sweet may conclude_the heavy meal 





of the day. 
meals. 

Come into camp provided with fresh, 
green vegetables, butter, eggs and fruit; 
the food supply at the camps is usually 
limited and expensive. Vegetables, fruit, 
butter and eggs are often for sale along 
the road. If one carries a refrigerator 
milk and meat are safely transported if 
they are obtained at clean stores. Buy 
milk only in bottles, and boil it for five 
minutes if there is any question as to its 
purity. 

If camp is to be made for any length of 
time, the toddlers and runabouts should 
be somehow fenced in to play in their own 
safe place, far away from the campfire 
or stove, and treacherous or appealing 
bodies of water. 

In the final analysis it is good, clean 
food, fresh air, quiet and regularity of 
habits that insures for.your baby the best 
possible resistance to the disturbing and 
enervating effects of hot weather. 

United States Children’s Bureau 


Nothing is given between 





Kitchen Contest Goes Well 


(Continued from opposite page) 
a chance of a life time to go so I went. 
And I am so glad I did. After hearing 
so many able addresses my only grief was 
that not ali of the folks at home could 
have shared in such a treat. 

I think the contest is well worthwhile 
even for those who don’t win any prizes 
because you can’t help getting some new 
ideas that will help you in your work. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET E. LE FEVRE, 
Forest Glen, N. Y. 


Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 


The Golden Bar with 
the clean naptha 
odor—gives you 
extra washing help! 


Good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening 
naptha are combined 
in Fels-Naptha. 
Makes washing easier 
on you—and the 
clothes. 











Paw ae a eae ee 
Use Cuticura Soap 
And Ointment __ 


To Heal Sore Hands 
| a a a ae a a a 


Booklet free. Highest refer- 
PATEN S ences. Best results. Prompt- 
hess assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 9th Street, Washington, D. C. 








CLEAN : 





SAFE 


DEPENDABLE 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 


For best results, use SOCONY, the 
safe, clean Kerosene. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway 
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Ww E I lay gazing to my front and 
wondering what night be happen- 

neo } ied to see the 


i hind me, I was aston 


French officer come round the corner of 
the fort, alone, and proceeding as un- 
concernedly as if he were riding in the 
s t f Sid l-Abbes!... 
Well! U had done my best for him 
and | col in. ] id risked my own 
to urn | that + Ss wert 
1 they med—and if the Arabs 
rot | i his me n my 
fault 
He could 1 call b t ata 
| it t | nd th 
\ rod t l the dead 
d 
lered t n by 
t! t cir ¢ ] » hid 
| t that m b 
l t Id le t tha 
t! e dead 
\ t erd e A ‘ 
O t I te t ral S ly 
Oo! nou ] ld 1 al 
un capt d 
0 cr, il I i And 
l i it col 
I iw that all ll t I 
l d 1 ded 
by d 1 fl 
» A i « i ] 1 
ad ] i 1 
1 ‘ ur +! } l 
t. | . d 
t t ) \ 
I l t 
4 d ad 
I Id i t ‘ 
t Sted ge | ck l 
tl while 
t I i i | ! I 
I | 
\ | i d I ( up to 
tl t r to l l in to 
‘ t I a 4 to tl 
ni 1 that t \ra 1 t have 
i loned the s and ted alto- 
get! I wondered wl r this had 
b 1 due to Lejaune’s ruse and_ the 
forts parently undiminished garrison, 
or to news, from their scouts, of the ap- 
pre 1 of a strong relief force Any 


’ they were, and ve 
they had raised the 
alter moonrtse the 

Che ficer, his sous-offt 


peter, and a fe 


ry probably 
ge and vanished 
previous night _ 
ter, the trum- 
n a little 
+1 


iree hun- 
[1 


urth man, stood 
up beneath the wall, some 
sor so from wher 4 ga 
I gathered that the fourth man was re- 
into the fort There 
lations 


iy 


climb 
was pointing, there were gestict 
drew his revolver and 


presented it at the face of the man who 


s 


“Beau Geste’—2 c P. ween 


was about to become an unwholesome 
one, as, before long there would be 
vedettes posted on all four sides of the 
fort in a big circle, to say nothing of 


[ must be gving, if I wished to go at 
was within a ring of sen- 


After a good look round, I crawled 
fully and slowly to the next sand- 
hill, trusting that the two in the fort 

1 find too much of interest, within 


1 


have time to look over them 
and see me on my brief journey from 
r to cover, Apparently this was the 
n I reached the next sand-hill 
nd looked back from behind its crest, 

was no sign that I had been seen. 
rested, regained my breath, and then 
nade another bolt to the sand-hill be- 
nd me, keeping the fort between the 


S$ Walls, ) 


ing the chances impartially, I came to 
the conclusion that there was more like- 
lihood of Michael’s letter reaching Aunt 
Patricia if I had a shot at getting a 
camel, than if I did not. A thousand- 
mile stroll across the Soudanese Sahara 
did not strike me as one that would 
lead me home, in view of the fact that it 
takes a good man to do it under the 
somewhat more favourable conditions of 
preparation, organisation, and the pro- 
tection of numbers and of the law (such 
as it is). 

I decided to wait until night, see what 
happened, and reconnoitre the oasis with 
a view to deciding whether theft, bluff, 
or a combination of the two, offered the 
greater possibilities of success in secur- 
ing a mount. 

In spite of the terrific heat and my un- 
utterable misery and wretchedness, I 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 


VIR; George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
. finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 
and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. On the train, de Beau- 


jolais relates to Lawrence a most astounding tale of mystery. 
Lawrence takes the story to Lady Brandon his former sweetheart, who Is the 


owner of the Blue Water, a marvelous sapphire, 


Lawrence learns from Lady Brandon 


that the Biue Water is missing and that “Beau Geste” and his two brothers have left 


Brandon Abbas. 


The three brothers, each of whom has confessed to the theft, Join the French 


Foreign Legion in Africa. 


They make the acquaintance of Hank and Buddy, two Amer- 


icans who become their staunch friends and of Color Sargeant Lejaune and Boldinl, 


who are not so friendly. 


Boldini hears their talk about the Blue Water and believing 


they have it in their possession, he lays a plot to steal it, which, however, is unsuc- 


cessful 
Hank and Buddy go to another Post. 


Things rapidly go from bad to worse at Zinderneuf. 


Soon after Beau Geste and John are transferred to Zinderneuf while Digby, 


Lajeune becomes Commander 


and a plot is formed to murder him and desert. One night John wakens and sees 


Lajeune motioning him to follow him. 
mutiny. 
attacked by Arabs. 
Lajeune. 


Lajeune orders John to wake those not in the 
While Lajeune is quelling the mutiny in his own way the fort Is suddenly 
Every soldier that is killed Is put back into an embrasure by 
Cordier predicts the death of the entire garrison. 


One by one the defenders are killed, among them Beau Geste, until finally LaJeune 


ind John are the only survivors. 
Beau's body and kills him 


John finds Lajeune looking for the Blue Water on 


The next morning the relief arrives and after warning them of possible ambush by 
a shot, John leaves the fort and awaits developments. 








oasis and my line of retreat, and a good 
vedette which, sooner 
more or 


look-out for the 
iter, was certain to come 
less in this direction. 

My best plan would be to creep from 
cover to cover, between the sand-hills, 
as I was doing, until beyond the vedette- 
circle, and then hide and’ rest till night 
fell. A good night’s forced marching 
and I should be thirty miles away be- 
fore the sun gained full strength, on the 
morrow. As though for a prize—and, of 
course, my life was the prize—I carried 
out this careful scouting retirement un- 
til I was half a mile from the fort and 
armong the big stones that crowned a 
little hill of rock and sand. Here I was 
safe enough for the present. I could lie 
hidden and see where the vedettes were 
posted; sleep in what shade there was; 
a ink, rest, and gather strength; and 
et forth, when the moon rose, on my 
airly hopeless journey Fairly hope- 
less? . . . Absolutely hopeless—unless I 
could secure a camel And then and 
her the idea that en- 
ing a vedette to 
could regard as 
Id-blooded mur- 


A more acceptable notion was that of 
asis, during the 
night, ayd stealing a camel from there. 
It would be an extremely difficult thing 
fully, for there would be 
light, a very sharp look- 
Arabs, and a horrible row from 
the camel when one disturbed it... 
Yes, very difficult and dangerous, but 
as I was in uni- 

ved if, challeng- 
tended I 
is an orderly in search of his camel, 
Or if T walked up boldly and 
nounced that IT had been ordered to 
take a camel and ride back to Tokotu 
with a dispatch. ... Distinctly possible, 
I considered. With really good luck and 
lly good bluff, it might be done. 
The good luck would lie in the camel- 


) > ue ismuch 
m at d I ight be b lic 
d by the camel-guard, I pr 


1 b unaware that I wasn’t a 

ber of the relicf-force at all. 
However, after thinking the matter 
- from all points of view, and weigh- 


fell asleep, and slept soundly until to- 
wards evening. 
* - . 

When I awoke, I realised that I had 
been lucky. The nearest vedette was 
quite a thousand yards to my right, and 
so placed that there was no fear of my 
ing seen, so long as I exercised reason- 
able precaution. 

So far as I could sce, the fort had 
not been taken over by a new garrison, 
nor, to my surprise, had the dead been 
removed trom the walls. Thosc motion- 
less figures could not be living soldiers, 
for no Commandant would have kept 
his whole force on duty like that—par- 
ticularly after a day-and-night march 
such as this one had just made. 

I should have expected to see that 
the dead had been buried, the fort occu- 
pied, the look-out platform manned, and 
the sentry-posts occupied. However, it 
didn’t matter to me what they did, so 
long as they left their camels in the 
oasis... 

As I watched, a small party, preceded 
by an officer on a mule, crossed from 
the oasis and entered the fort. I ex- 
pected to see them remove the dead 
from the embrasures, but they did not 
do so. From where I was, I could not 
see on to the roof, but I should have 
seen them at work, had they come to 
the wall and begun their labours as a 
burial fatigue-party. .. . 

Before long, the party returned to the 
oasis, the officer remaining in the fort. 
I wondered what they made of the 
adjudant with a French bayonet in him, 
of the dead Légionnaire with his eyes 
closed and his hands crossed upon his 
breast, of the men dead upon their feet, 
of the complete absence of life in the un- 
captured fort from which two warning 
shots had come. ... Some of the super- 
stitious old legionaries would have won- 
derful ideas and theories about it all! 

The evening wore on, the sun set, 
and the great moon rose. In the brief 
dusk, I crept nearer to the fort and 
oasis, crouching and crawling from sand- 


hill to sand-hill.. I would wait until 


everybody who was not on duty would 


be asleep; 


and then work round and en- 
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ter the oasis, walking up boldly as 
though sent from the fort with a mes- 
sage. If challenged, I would act precisely 
as I should have done if dispatched by 
an officer to get my camel and hasten back 
to Tokotu.... 

I imagined myself saying to a sentry, 
who was disposed to doubt me, “All right, 
you fool, hinder me—go on....Don't 
blame me, though, when I say what de 
layed me!....” and generally showing a 
perfect willingness to be hindered, pro- 
vided I was not the one to get the blame. 
From the crest of the next sand-hill, I 
saw that the men of the relieving-column 
were parading outside the oasis, and I 
wondered what this portended. 

As I watched, they marched towards the 
fort, halted, faced into line, with their 
backs towards me, and stood easy. I con- 
cluded that their officer had given them 
an “off” day after their long march, and 
was now going to work them all night at 
clearing up the fort, burying the dead, and 
generally re-establishing Zinderneuf as a 
going concern among the military oute 
posts of Empire-according-to-a-Republic. 

This might be very favourable to my, 
plans. If I marched boldly up to the oasis, 
as though coming from the fort, when 
everybody was very busy, and demanded a 
camel, I should probably get onc.... 

The Commandant rode out from the 
oasis on a mule, and the men were called 
to attention. He was evidently going to 


address them—probably to congratulate 
them on the excellence of their forced 


march and refer to the marvelous defence 
put up by the garrison of the fort, who 
had died to a man in defence of the Flag 
of their adopted country. 

Suddenly, the man standing beside him 
cried out and pointed to the fort. In- 
stinctively I looked in the direction of his 
pointing figure—and very nearly sprang 
to my feet at what I saw. 

The fort was on fire! 

It was very much on fire, too, obviously 
set alight in several places and with the 
help of oil or some other almost explosive 
combustible... . / And what might _ this 
mean? Surely it was not “by order”? 
Not the result of official decision? 

Of course not....Could it be the work 
of some superstitious legionary left alone 
in the place as watchman? No.~ If there 
were anybody at all on duty there, he 
would have been upon the look-out plat- 
form, the emptiness of which had puzz'ed 
ae 

How was this going to affect my chance 
of escape? Ought I to make a dash for the 
oasis while all hands were engaged in an 
attempt to put the fire out? 

And, as I stared, in doubt and wonder, 
I was aware of a movement on the roof 
of the fort! 

Carefully keeping the gate-tower be- 


‘tween himself and the parade troops, a 


man was doing precisely what I myself 
had done! I saw his cap as he crept 
crouching along below the parapet, I saw 
his arm and rifle come through an em- 
brasure, I saw the rifle fall, and a minute 
or so later, as a column of smoke shot up, 
I saw him crawl through the embrasure 
and drop to the ground. By good luck or 
by skill, he had chosen a spot at which 
he was hidden from the vedette that had 
been a thousand yards to my right.... 

And who could he be, this legionary 
who had set fire to the fort of Zinderneuf ? 
He certainly had my sympathy and shoufd 
have my assistance. I must see that he 
did not crawl in the direction of the 
vedette. He might not know that he was 
there. I began creeping in a direction that 
would bring me on to his line of retreat 
in time to warn him. 

A few minutes later he saw me, and 
hitched his rifle forward. Evidently he 
did not intend to be taken alive. Very 
naturally, after setting fire to one of 
Madame la République’s perfectly good 
forts....I drew out what had been a 
handkerchief, and from the safe obscurity 
of sand-valley, waved it. I then laid 
my rifle down and crawled towards him. 
I noticed that he was wearing a trumpet, 
slung behind him. 

As I came closer to the man, I was 


(Continued on page 20) 
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word. 


mame and address. 
counts as eleven words. 


tion orders must reach us on the same schedule. 
subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your order. 


Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references. 





Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are Insertea tn this department at the rate of 7 cents a 
The minimum charge per Insertion Is $1 per week. 
Count as one word each Initial, abbreviation and whole number, Inciuding 
Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” 
| Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


E VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches OVER 140,000 
farmers in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states. Ad- 
vertising orders must reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
not later than 14 days before the Saturday of publication date desired. Cancella- 


Because of the low rate to 


























DOGS AND PET STOCK 


BABY CHICKS—POULTRY 





FARM EQUIPMENT 


(17) 49 
SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 





Silos 


NO. 1 HEMLOCK STAVE Silos complete 
with roof, hoops and doors. 12x28—$215.00. Other 
Sizes in proportion. Same silv in spruce, $237.00. 
WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., Laceyville, Penna. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—New York Farms, Northern 
Otsego County, Alfalfa soil, on paved roads, 
electric power, telephones, % mile to high school 
and church, Buildings in excellent repair. Write 
P. O. BOX 31, Springfield Center, N. 


BEST 10-ACRE LEVEL FARM—This sec- 
tion, macadam road, handy, all advantages, splen- 
did eight-room residence, porch, running water, 

barn, concrete floor, large modern poultry 
house, some timber, fruit; creek; two cows, horse, 
poultry, dairy tools, wagons, sleighs, full equip- 
ment, crops. Sickness forces sale. Only $2,500 
half cash. FRED HUNT, Unadilla, N. Y. 


65 acrés in FINGER LAKES SECTION 
southern New York State, under crops, level 
fertile land, close to large village, near state 
road, new barn, good house and other buildings. 
$3,700 takes farm, stock an crops. Six hundred 
down, balance easy terms. Address M. L. ROSS, 
Himrod, ie Ee 




















Plants 





STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, Grape, Wine 
berry, Loganberry, Go yseberry, Currar it, Aspara- 
gus plants for September and October planting. 
Pot-grown Strawberry plants for August and Fall 
es also Hardy Perennial Flower plants, 

-ansies, Roses, Shrubs, Hedge plants, Tulips 
for August and Fall planting. Catalogue free. 
Strong healthy plants and safe delivery guar- 
sprees HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 





DELPHINIUM, HOLLYHOCK, BLEEDING 
HEART, Hardy Phlox, Columbine, Pyrethum, 


Gaillardia, Hardy Sweet Pea, Lupine, Mertensia, 
Oriental and Iceland Poppy, Valerian, Foxglove, 
Hardy Pink, Blue Bells, Mountain Pink, Even- 
ing Primrose and 100 other kinds of Hardy 
Perennial Flower plants that live outdoors dur- 
ing winter and grow larger and more beautiful 
each year, all of which may be planted di uring 
August and Fall and will bloom freely next 
summer, Also Pansies, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, 


Hedge plants, 
Blackberry, Wineberry, 
Gooseberry, Currant, Asparagus pl: ants, for Sep- 
tember and October planting. Catalogue free. 
Strong healthy plants and safe delivery guar- 
eee HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 


Tulips; 
Grape, 


Strawberry, 


Raspberry, 
Loganberry, 








COLLIE PUPPIES, all ages, priced to sell. 
Handsome champion- “bred | —— at service. H. 
LaFORTY, Hermon, N. 


PURE COLLIE PUPS. Beautiful-Intelligent. 
Farm Raised. Males $10.00—Female $10.00, 
COOLSPRING KENNELS, Mercer, Pa. 


RAT TERRIER PUPS, $10. Bred matrons 
and smooth fox terrier pups, all ages, prices re- 
duced. Can be registered in A. K. C. Shipped 
on approval anywhere. Order carly. References: 
This paper or State Bank of Herrick, Illinois. 
CARMEN D. WELCH, Ramsey, Illinois. 








QUALITY BABY CHICKS—Leghorns, $10 
100; $90 per 1000; Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 
Minorcas, $14 per 100; Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
$16 per 100. Left-overs, $8 per "100. Lower 
prices in larger quantities. Twelve varieties. 
Thousands hatching daily with plenty on hand 
for sale. Custom hatching. Send for folder. 
SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 335 Main St., 
Hackensack, N. J. Phone 1604 or 337. 


.FOR SALE, Single Comb White Leghorn 
Pullets—April hatched fully developed at $1.00 
each to quick buyers. J. ALBERTI, Hopewell, 
N. J. 








YOU OFTEN WISH for help at 4 A. M.— 
gatisfy your desire with an English or Welsh 
Shepherd, they go for stock alone. GEO BOOR- 
MAN, Marathon, New York. 





PURE BRED Fox Hounds, puppies 2 months 
eld. Price $10.00. LAURENT, Hillsdale, N. Y. 


GERMAN POLICE i PS, Thorobred Real 
Beauties, Males $15 Females $10.00. 
GEORGE MASTERS, Middleboro, Mass. 


MALE BEAGLE PUPS, eligible, one female 
beagle year old, pedigreed, one broken _ black 
and tan female foxhound, cheap. EARL COLE, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


TILBURY’S WHITE COLLIES: Trained 
cow dog $50. Pups from driving no & eligible, 
$10 up. OWEGO, N. Y. 

















LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle 


OUR FAT YEARLING Steer will weigh 
1000 lbs. out of one of our heavy produced 
Milking ne cows. M. WHITNEY, Ber- 
lin, 








FEBRUARY-MARCH HATCHED PUL- 
LETS. Free clover range grown, 2% pound 
Tancred White ceoeens, stock direct, $1.25 up. 
Ringlett Barred Rocks, large, well barred, $1.50 
up. SHADYLAWN POULTRY FARM, Hughes- 
ville, Penn’a . 





- SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND Reds 
Dark Color; certified; high production; accredit- 
ed; vigorous; low prices on chicks. 25-$4.00; 
50-$7.75; 100 up 15c; 500 up 14c; 1000 up 13c: 
circular. ASCUTNEY FARMS, Hartland, Vt. 


AGENTS WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL SILOS, Farmers organ- 
ize silo clubs and get your own at small cost. 
Agents and farmers working with our salesmen 
can make good profits. CHARLES N. CROSBY. 
Pres.. Meadville, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—We have 
able-bodied Jewish young men, some with and 
some without experience, who want farm work. 
lf you need a_ good, steady man, write for ap 
order blank. Ours is not a commercial a agenc 
We make no charge. THE JEWISH = cUL. 
TURAL SOCIETY. INC. Box A, 301 14th 
St., New York City. 

















LUMBER—BUILDING SUPPLIES 


SIX-INCH WHITE PINE Bevel Siding or 
Clapboards—Some knots, but excellent value— 
New Stock—Regular lengths—$25.00 per thous- 
and. WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., Laceyville, Pa. 








JUNE PRICES of Quality ~ L 
Rocks & Reds, $10 per hundred; S. W. Leg- 
horns & heavy mixed, $8.00 per aD Light 
mixed $7.00 per hundred. Special prices on 
large lots. 50 chicks are le more, 25 are 2c 
more. Free range flocks. Safe delivery. B. N. 
LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 

HEAVY CHICKS 7c; light 6c; Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, Minorcas, 9c; Pullets $1. CON- 
TINENTAL HATCHERY, York, Pa. 

90 VARIETIES POULTRY. Eggs. Chicks. 
Dogs. Pigeons. Hares. Ferrets. Cavies. White 
Mice. Catalogue. J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 


TURKEYS—DUCKS—GEESE 

















GU ERNSEY BULL CALF, born June 28th, 
192 Langwater Warrior and Ne Plus Ultra 
breeding, $50 f. o. b. registered and transferred, 
accredited herd. G. LEWIS COLLINS, Aurora, 
| > s 





Sheep 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE and Dorset 
Sheep. Shipped on approval. No payment re- 
quired. JAMES S. MORSE, Levanna, N. 


Swine 
REGISTERED O. I. C. Bred sows, farrow in 
be; Aug., Sept., at reduced prices. GEO. 
Ut *RACHT, Mallory, N. Y. 

















BABY CHICKS—POULTRY 


CHICKS C. O. D.—100 B. Rocks or R. I. 
Reds, $10.00; W. Leghorns or H. Mixed, $8.60; 
mixed $7.00. Delivery guaranteed. C. M 
LAUVER, Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. 





TURKEYS FOR SALE—Toms $10 each; 
Hens $8.00. W. R. SELLECK, Huntington, 
Long Island. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 











Clipping Machines 


CLIPPED COWS mean clean milk.—Improve 
the health of cattle, horses, mules, etc.—use a 
“Gillette” Portable Electric Clipping Machine. 
A postcard will bring you prices and interestnig 
information, GILLETTE CLIPPING MaA- 
CHINE CO., Dept. A-1, 129-131 W. 31st Street, 
New York Cit ty. 








Corn Harvesters 


RICH MAN’S Corn Harvester, poor man’s 
——— $25.00 with bundle tying attachment. 
ree catalog Sowing pictures of harvester. PRO- 
CESS CO., 





Salina, Kans. 


Milking Machines 








BABY CHICKS—Reds, $10.00; Barred Rocks, 
$10.00; Heavy Mixed, $8.00, White Leghorns, 
$8.00; Light Mixed, $7.00. Lots of 50, lc more, 
25, 2c more. Free range, 100% delivery, Circu- 
lar. W. A. LAUVER, Mc: Alisterville, Pa. 


PULLETS—Leghorns, eight weeks old $1.00 
each. Good stock. GREAT BARRINGTON 
POULTRY FARM, Great Barrington, Mass. 








ATTENTION—DAIRY FARMERS!! Our 
NEW SURGE CATALOG is a very interesting 
and attractive book. A study of it will help you 
considerably in determining which milking ma- 
chine is best adapted for your particuiar re- 
quirements. It 1s just off the press and will be 
sent to you Absolutely Free! WRITE NOW to 
the PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM- 
PANY, 2843 West 19th St., Chicago, IHinois. 





ROOFING PAPER Ist quality slate surface 
with nails and cement, 108 sq. ft. 80-85 Ibs., 
$1.95 per roll. Paint $1.95 per gal. Made and 
guaranteed by an Eastern million dollar concern. 
WINIKER BROTHERS, Millis, Mass. 


- MISCELLANEOUS 


EXTENSION LADDERS——20 to 32 ft., 25c 
ft. Freight paid. A. L, FERRIS, Interlaken, N. 
Y. 














CASH PAID for Dairymen'’s League Certifi 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN 
TON, Dimock, Pa. 


RADIO—5 Tube, cheap. 
Lake, New York. 


CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness. GEO. PHELPS, 450 
Broad St., Oneida, N. Y 


EGG CASES—Once used second-hand. 30 doz- 
en size with flats, fillers and lids. Carriers for 
both peaches and tomatoes. Berry crates, Ham- 
pers, Baskets and all other Fruit and Vegetable 
Containers. New and second-hand flats, fillers 
and excelsior pads. Let us quote you. EMPTY 
PACKAGE SUPPLY o- Dept. A, 89 Water- 
bury St. Brovklyn. N. Y. 


MAIL YOUR KODAK FILMS to us; we 
develop roll, make 6 good high gloss prints and 
return for 25c coin or stamps. COWIC STUDIO, 
10% Fountein Ave., Springfield, O 





Write G. SIMMS, 














SHIP US YOUR OLD FEED, Bran and 
Middling Bags. We pay 5c each and also pay 
freight on lots of 100 or more bags. Reference 
Community Bank of Buffalo. J. BLEICHFELD 
i BURLAP CO., 15 Peckham St., Buffalo 








PRINTING—STATIONERY, ETC. 


200 ENVELOPES, 200 LETTERHEADS, 
printed, postpaid, $1.50. Best value known. 
PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt. 








CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, CELERY and 
Brussels Sprouts. Field own Plants. Cabbage 
Plants—4,000,000 Ready@K May 25th to August 
Ist). Early Jersey Wal@eld, Charleston Wake- 
field, Copenhagen Mar@t, Enkhuizen Glory, 
Early Summer, Early slat Dutch, All Head 
Early, Succession, Late Flat Dutch, Surehead, 
Summer Danish Ballhead, Short Stem Danish 
Ballhead, Tall Danish Ballhead, American Drum- 
head Savoy, Savoy, Red Danish and Dark Red 
Dutch. $2.00 per i000; 5000, $9.00; 500, $1.25. 
Re-Rooted Cabbage Plants ~$2.25 per 1000; 5000, 
$11.00; 500, $1.50. Cauliflower Plants—(All Re: 
rooted) 500, 000, Ready May 25 to August Ist. 
New beds coming on each week. Snowball and 
Dwarf Erfurt. $4.50 per 1000; 5000 for $20.00; 
500, $2.50. Celery Plants—2,000, 000 Re ady 
June 15th to September Ist. (Every plant is 
hardy and strong, with good roots. No poor 
plants shipped) Golden Self-Blanching (French 
seed), White Plume, Winter Queen, Golden 
Heart, Giant Pascal, Tall Golden Self-bl: anching, 
Emperor, Burpee’s Fordhosk and Easy Blanch- 
ing. $3.00 per 1000. Re-rooted, $3.50 per 1000. 
Brussels Sprouts—500,000 Ready June Ist to 
July 15th. Danish Prize and ong Island 
Dwarf, $2.50 per 1000. Smaller Quantities— 
All orders for 100 plants or smaller quantities 
will be $1.00 per 100 Postpaid except Potted 





Plants. Send for free list of all Plants. PAUL 
F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, N. . 
CAULIFLOWER, CABBAGE, Brussels 


Sprouts and Celery Plants— Cauliflower, Catskill 
Snowball, Long Island Snowball and Early Er- 
furt. 5000, $20.00; 1000, $4.50; 500, $2.50; 
300, $2.00; 200, $1.50; 100, $1.00; Cabbage, 
Copenhagen Market, Danish Ballhead, Enkhinzen 
Glory, Succession Surehead, Red Rock and all 
other varieties 5000, $10.00; 1000, $2.25; 500, 
$1.60; Brussels Spro puts Long Island improved 
5000 $12 50; 1000, $3.00; 500, $2.00; 300, $1.50; 
100, $1.00; Celery Plants, French "Golden Self 
Bleaching, Easy Bleaching, Golden Plume, White 
Plume, Winter Queen, Giant Pascal, Fordhook, 
Emperor 5000, $15.00: 1000, $3.50; 500 $2.00; 
300, $1.50; 100, $1.00; All good plants with 
good roots. Safe delivery guaranteed. Send for 
list. No business done on Sunday. F. W. 
ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey. 





CELERY—White Plume, Winter Queen, Giant 
Pascal, Golden and Easy Blanching. CABBAGE 
= Danish =a ad, Flat Dutch, Plants ready 
or fiel 25—1000; 10,00—10,000. . 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. ’ alle 





BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES MIXED IRISES 
~ oe, aoaare, for supplying roadside markets, 
our ollars per undred lants whol » 
SPECIAL OFFERING: Mother of Pearly Ai 
cazar; Lord of June; Fro; Emperor; Afterglow: 
Kochi; Opera; Archeveque; Seminole; Khein 
Nixe; Her Maje sty; Shekinah; Madame Chereau; 
Isolene; Quaker Lady; Princess Beatrice; Zan- 
ardalia; Iris King; May Queen. Your "choice 
postpaid, labeled, of four for one dollar; ten for 
two dollars, or the whole twenty for three dol- 
lars. A. B. KATKAMIER, Macedon, N. Y. 





TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED HOMESPUN TOBACCO. 
Chewing S_ Ibs. $1.00; 10-$1.75. Smoking, 10- 
$1. 50. PIPE FREE; Pay when received. UNIT- 
ED FARMERS, Bardwell, Kentucky. 











HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How’? — -— — To Store Eggs for Winter Use — — — — — — 








— By Ray Inman 





EGGS ARE CHEAP 
NOW Ncas eon wince 


BERTRAM! was 


















YES, DADOY, BUT MA 








THAT YOU sockén)| SAYS EGGS is CHEAP 
ME WITH THAT EGG/ | NOW-AN WE DON'T 
HAFTA BE SO 
AWPUL PARTICULAR 
ABOUT ‘EM. 





¢ 1 / ONE QT. OF SODIUM SILICATE 
(WATER GLASS) WITH (0 GTS. 
BOILED AND COOLED WATER. 


WE DIDN'T HANE NO 
WATERGLASS THAT 
SILB-SO1PUT UN THIS 
BIG-TIN ORININ' 
Cue, AMY. WONT 
THAT OO TH! TRICK? 

























RANDOLPH -WHAT 
ARE Ou doInG? 
(Toosvou TPuT 


ONE QUART WATER 
GLASS IN TEN 
QUARTS WATER 






























Put mrinlwie iW SAL. JAR WHICH 
HAS BEEN CLEANED Gud scalded , 
PUT ONLY Clear IN _— 
TT WALL HOLD ABOUT 
THERE SHOULD BE A are NOW WILLIS, © 
Wwe aca ri : “4 





Eiguid OVER : 


TALK ABOUT PACKIN’ 
AWAY @GGS. | NEVER 


PACK EM AWAN J 
UKE THAT HIRED y 
MAN O'miné! 


























WITH WAXED 
GRADER » puUT 


dey plizee 


CORA, ICOULD TURN hg 
SUMMERSAULTS WITH cé 
THIS AN' NEVER 

BREAK A EGG! 





cE ANY STAT SMENTS 
WAVE TO PROVE! isons 
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An Auction 
That Works 
Backwards! 


Last month we started another 


CHINESE AUCTION 
of FISHKILL MAY BIRD INKA 


We started at $450 with the promise 
that if he were unsold on July 1, the 
price would go down $50. Alright, 
here we go— 


Who Will Bid For 
FISHKILL MAy BIRD INKA 


A descendant both sides of his 
Pedigree of the eat Dutchland Colan- 
tha Sir Inka, o of the best sons of 
that most note milk sire, Colantha 
Johanna Lad. 


He is Ready for Service 


HIS SIRE 
FISHKILL SIR MAY HENGERVELD 


DE KOL, a grandson of a daughter of 
Dutchiand Colantha Sir Inka, with a 
record of 30.95 pounds butter in 7 days. 
Through his dam, Winana Segis May 
2nd, he ts a grandson of King Segis 
Pontia Hero (37 tested daughters, 2 
over 31 pounds). a full brother of the 
great King Segis Pontiac Count whose 
daughters have broken world records. 
HIS DAM 

FISHKILL BIRD COLANTHA INKA, 
a daught of Dutchiand Colantha Sir 
Inka, whose A. R. daughters are legion, 
with 18 over 30 pounds Fishkill Bird 
Colantha tInka is a grand-daughter of 
King Segis Pontiac Hero, who was a 
full brother to King Segis Pontia 
Count, as mentioned above. 

it is interesting to note that this 
young bull we are selling carries Colan- 
tha Johanna Lad and King Segis Pon- 
tiac blood in both the upper and lower 
parts of his pedigree. Truly he is quali- 


fied to accept the responsibility of head- 
ing any man’s herd. 


$450 was his starting price 
Now it is - - $400 
WHO WILL BID? 


FISHKILL FARMS 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 
Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 














in colors explains 

Free Catalo how you can save 
money on Farm ‘Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to & 
any running 
ear. Send for 

it today. 


Electric Whee! Ce 
Elm St., Quincy, 
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WOOL AND SHEEP Pelts Wanted. | spe: 
talize m wool and pelts Write for prices. AL 
VAH A. CONOVER, Lebanon. New Jersey. 

WOOL-HIDES-—best cash prices Write for 
4 t sand f t S. H. LIVINGSTON, 
S K tone Hide ( » oe aster, Pa 

HAVE YOUR WOO! \ 
or ft t lar \l sale 
free A. BARTLETT, Harn Mail 











|idyllic days before the first Great 
White Winged Canoe with Magic Thun- 
der had flown across the Great Lake 
whose water was salty so that none 


ight drink it. In the broad clearing 


| with its splendid forest border we see 


| the little street of long dark houses and 
| two or three tepees.. The village hums 
| with life. Indian children play their 
childhood games—just as white children 
play theirs now. Indian women in the 
| fields are tending corn and beans and 
| tobacco Others are bringing in fire 
wood. Others are tanring skins and 
weaving mats and pounding corn into 
eal and baking corn cakes. Bark 
canoe dart to and fro on the river. 
On a rock stands a statuesque naked 
Red Man till he dives off and swims 
| act Fishermen come from the river 
| bearing their full catch. And see—out of 
the heavy forest comes a hunting party. 
| Dangling from a long pole which they 
on their shoulders is a dead stag, 
the quivering arrow still sticking in his 
le Others carry strings of birds and 
ibbit There will be great feasting 
| in the village tonight. 
And now out of his tepee comes the 
| Bie Chief, Pegh-Pegh-Quanoch, who is 
t tt call a council of his people. He 
hand successively toward 
th, south and west and as he does so 
each quarter far away smoke signals 
$ of den yellow smoke that 
unts in a column and spreads out in 
tl quict air. It is the Indian tele- 
tl ummons toa council. Soon 
t <« e ftorest cor switt runners 
announcing the approach of the lesser 
hief d presently they emerge into 
the clearing. There is much joyous ex- 
cit Che Council fire is kindled 
and tl hiefs sit around it and each in 
turn takes a puff at the peace pipe. 
Che Indian women serve food in abund- 
ance from wooden bowls. 
Che scene closes The End of an Era 


is at hand but the Indians cannot know 
[ next few 


e sigi what the 


tlicance of 


ng. 


The Coming of the Dutch Traders 


It is the year 1617 and the Indian 
Village one day is suddenly startled by 


wift runners who burst in, carrying the 


g news that a canoe is coming 


k bearing men with strange 


disturbin 
up the cre¢ 


faces and wliose chins are covered 


wi 
vith hair. Presently the boat grounds 
on the beach, the voyagers drag it on 
and a little group of Dutch fur 
traders straggle into the village and are 
on surrounded by curious and friend- 


ly Indians. The traders communicate 


by the sign language and soon a lively 
rter is in full progress. The Indians 
ng great piles of peltry and receive 
i return hatchets and beads and bits of 
eht colored cloth Che women make 
‘ cook a dog stew and offer hos- 
to the strangers. After the ex- 
( of many compliments, the white 
n go down to their boat and sail 
iway—but both Dutchman and Indians 
feel that they hay driven a very 

hrewd bargain. 
So anew era open ind it also the 

, 


inning of t end 


The Coming of the French Trader 


Aga the years slip by and it is 
again a summer day of the year 1640. 
The Indians have now become quite 
familiar with the Dutch traders from 
New Amsterdam but today there is ex- 
citement in the village because another 
race of strangers from Montreal far to 
the North have come and that day the 
[Indians hear the strange French tongue 
and barter with another and different 
race. So the Frenchmen trade for furs 


and corn and after the palaver is com- 
pleted, their purchases into their 
uteaux and pull down the creck, troll- 
ee ancient Chansons—the boating 


(Continued from page 1) 
songs which Frenchmen have sung on 
North American rivers for more than 
three centuries. 


The Coming of the Colonists 

Again the seasons pass until the fate- 
ful year 1652 and again the village wel- 
comes new arrivals. But this time it is 
an event altogether different and 
fraught with ultimate disaster to the 
Red Man—for it is no wandering trad- 
ers intent merely on bargaining for 
beaver skins and peltry but the new 
arrivals are Dutchmen mean to 
possess the land. They have oxteams 
and two-wheeled carts and farm wagons 
and in the wagons are plows and many 
reaping hooks and household stuff, and 
white squaws and rosy-cheeked papooses 
and they buy—not the Indian’s furs— 
but they take possession of his lands— 
and so’the end draws nigh. Here after 
we have a village life that is a mixture 
of White and Indian but always the 
latter grow fewer and less important. 

At this point in the pageant we see 
an example of skilled and extensive 
stage carpentry. While you wait before 
your wandering eyes, the bark houses 
and tepees go down and as if by magic 
the Dutch village of Wiltwyck, includ- 
ing an exact replica of the City Hall, 
complete even to the cupola rises on the 
site of the Indian village. This was 
really a very elaborate part of the spec- 
tacle. The painting was skillfully done 
by the Artist Colon at Wovodstock and 
when erected it was a striking reproduc- 
tion of the Colonial Stone houses which 
is such a characteristic architectural 
Ulster Coun- 


who 


feature of certain parts of 
ty. 
of the scene, 
addition of a new racial 
element when the Louis De Bois brings 
in his company of Walloons—generally 
called Huguenots. It is worth remem- 
bering however, that Ulster County is 
f the very few in the 
state which has a strain of this people. 


I have not Space to w rite 
depicting the 


one of localities 
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Folding Camp Stool 

T is camping time. A stool, especial- 

ly a folding one, is very convenient to 
have around the camp. 

The drawings show an easily con- 
structed camp stool that has proved very 
satisfactory. Hard woods such as ma- 
ple, berch, oak and ash are the best 
woods to use although other woods are 
satisfactory if the user is not too heavy. 

You will need four pieces 4x1%x16 
inches for the legs. You will also need 
one piece %44x1%x11% inches to be nail- 
ed across the top of the inside legs and 
one piece %4x1%x13 inches to be nailed 
across the top of the outside legs. A 
piece of a broom stick may be used in- 
stead of the 34x34x13 inches bar through 
the center. Drive-a nail through the 
outside legs into the bar leaving the in- 
side legs free to fold. 

Cover the top with canvas, burlap or 
other strong material. 
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Turning Back the Pages of History 


From the date of its earliest coloni- 
zation down to 1664, the New Nether- 
lands had been a Dutch Colony and as 
such it had prospered. The Hudson 
Valley on both banks had been parceled 
out to the Patroons who maintained 
here a sort of feudal baronial state. The 
Hudson Valley was getting full of men 
who spoke the tongue of Holland. Set- 
tlers were pushing back into the Valleys 
of the Mohawk, the Roundout and the 
Esopus. The Hudson was dotted with 
broad beamed sloops plying the placid 
water between New Amsterdam (New 
York) and Fort Orange (Albany), 
Kingston was then Wiltwyck and a 
thriving town. We could see the village 
street of old stone houses, the gossip- 
ing townsmen—old Governor Petrus 
Stuyvesant with his white wooden leg 
and the tall flag staff with the proud 
banner of Holland rippling in the 
breeze. But a great change is at hand. 
Down the street comes a swinging com- 
pany of red-coated British Regulars— 
their brilliant uniforms making a splotch 
of scarlet on the scene. They reach the 
flag staff and halt. Stuyvesant stamps 
his wooden leg in impotent rage. By 
royal proclamation the growing village 
is no longer Wiltwyck, but Kingston. 
Slowly—a little sadly perhaps—the ban- 
ner of Holland drops down the staff and 
a moment later the great standard of 
Britain bellies in the breeze. So it was 
on that September afternoon in 1664 
when Dutch dominion in the New 
World passed forever—and so we see it 
re-enacted today. 

The Change of Flags 

Follows some onc hundred and thir- 


teen years during which the Colony of 


New York lives under a long succession 
of English Governors—but there comes 
a day in 1777—the concluding scene of 
the pageant—when all the people gather 
in a great crowd in front of the Court 
House where already the first Court 


Session of the new State has been held. 
Down the street again comes the tramp 
of armed men, but this time they wear 
not the billiant uniform of King George, 
but the buff of the Patriots and amid 
wildest acclamations and rejoicing the 
British flag sinks to carth and the new 
Stars and Stripes float above the old 
stone houses. But there is further bustle 
and excitement in the crowd. Two out- 
riders on splendid horses spur their 
way through the frenzied throng an- 
nouncing that George Clinton at 
hand to be inaugurated the First Gov- 
ernor of New York. A moment later 
and he and his staff appear. Two hogs- 
heads set side by side with a plank 
thrown across them make a platform 
from which Pierre van Cortland reads 
the wath of office which the Governor ai- 
So they inaugurate His Excel- 


1s 


firms. 
lency George Clinton, First Governor 
of the State of New York—God 
the commonwealth. The suspense brea 
—the great audience drifts away—and 
Governor and staff and townspeople 
and Soldiers and Indians turn again to 
private citizens to take up the concerns 
of this work-a-day world. 

I have not tried to describe the Pag- 
eant. I have left very much of it un- 
mentioned—the Indian fights, the Co- 
lonial wedding—the many sports and 
dances and merry-making of the set- 
tlers. 

It would be easy to play the ungraci- 
ous carping critic—to call attention to 
historical inaccuracies and errors in cos- 
tuming and the like. I do not propose 
to try to belittle what was a big, finely 
conceived lesson in history and patriot- 
ism. 


save 


les 


<s 


Rather I would like to congratulate’ 


the people of Ulster County because 
country and city have joined hands to 
produce a great spectacle and in doing 
so they have gotten acquainted and 
have found out how many splendid 
worth-while folks there are on the ot 
er side. 
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a , Service Bureau ¢ 


A Department Devoted to the Interests, Welfare 
and Protection of A. A. Readers 
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Help Catch Crooked Agents 
eo N an agent comes to your place 
or if you hear of one in your 
neighborhoo whose 
questionable, cell him to come some other 
day, then notify us at once so that the 
proposition can be investigated. 


proposition sounds 


More Complaints About Egg 
Receivers 


}- GG dealers are 


the trade and shippers. During the 
past week two more of them showed up. 
One is Leo Weinberg of 13 Harrison 
Street. Weinberg occupied part of a store 
having hardly more than desk room. It 
is said that Pennsylvania shippers are still 
waiting for their money for eggs shipped 
to Weinberg recently. Weinberg has not 
been at his desk for several weeks it 
is reported, and none of his employees 
have put in an appearance of late. About 
a year ago we had a complaint in the na- 
ture of a protested check issued by Wein- 
berg which he made good. 


still causing grief to 


Another small egg concern in the East- 
ern Butter and Egg Company which has 
been located at 22 Harrison Street. The 
firm was operated by Max Narzisenield 
for whom several creditors have been look- 
ing during the past several weeks. He is 
a brother of Jake Narzisenfeld but there 
is said to be no business connections be- 
tween the two. 





Free, But With Strings 
Attached 


Some two years ago ! was induced to ac- 
cept from The axim Development Corp. 
of 110 W. 40th St., New York City, one of 
their so-called free lots, located at Maxim, 
N. J. I have since become satisfied that 
the investment though small was a rather 
poor one. However, today |! received a bill 
or improvement call (as they put it) for 
the general improvement of the land in 
question. f am ignorant of the laws of 
New Jersey and am wondering if | must 
pay this $5.00 in order to retain a clear title 
to the lot in question. 


ENTION of the Maxim Development 
Corp. has appeared in the columns 
of the Service Bureau before. This same 
corporation it is raid, has a development 
at Whitings, N. J., which has been ad- 
vertised extensively. A representative 
examined this property for the Service 
Bureau and returned a very unsatisfactory 
report. The development is very much in 
the “rough”. 
lhe above letter is a sample of what 
may come from accepting a free lot. It 
is a case of a free lot with a whole lot 
of strings attached to it. It is impossible 
for us to say whether or not the holder 
of the property is compelled to pay the $5 
assessment because we do not know the 
details of the contract entered into with 
the company. 


Do Not Buy on Sample Alone 


Will you kindly give me _ information 
about George K. Higbie & Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., that claims to produce a su- 
perior quality of seeds. One of their agents 
called on me and wanted me to place an 
order with him for some seed oats, variety 
©. A. C. No. 72. I resolved to first write 
you before placing an order. 

"THE Service Bureau has always urged 

its readers to consult it first in case 
they are in doubt. George K. Higbie & 
Company of Rochester has been mentioned 
in the Service Bureau columns of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST many times. Other 
farm papers have also reported on the 
company, 

It has been the practice of this com- 
pany to put a salesman on the road selling 
seed. Frequently, it is said the salesman 
creates a special appeal through an in- 
firmity. The sample of the seed shown 
is said to be very fine. However, we 
have had a number of our friends write us 








that when the seed was delivered it was 
vastly inferior and nothing like the or- 
iginal sample. Unfortunately it seems the 
orders, are said to be so worded that the 
merchandise is not returnable. If it were, 
then if the delivered product did not 





Caught Chicken Thief Not 
for Reward Alone 


! wish to thank you very much for 
the check of one hundred dollars re- 
ceived. 

When I started out to catch the thief 
1 did not think of any reward. | wanted 
to catch the thief not only for my own 
benefit but | knew lots of other farmers 
were annoyed by them. 

At the present time ! am going to 
put the money on interest. As farmers 
are having a hard time to get along, 
this money will be of great help to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRY K. GERLACK, 
Swedesboro, N. J. 











satisfy, it could be returned and no harm 
would come from it. 





Sell Instruction; Do Not Hire 
Help 


The Acme Addressing Co. of Greenfield, 
Ohio, advertises for help addressing cards 
at home and in spare time. They say ex- 
perience is unnecessary. Do you know 
whether they actually pay any money? 

O far us we have been able to find out, 

the Acme Company does not actually 
hire people to address cards. According 
to the National Better Business Bureau 
the company requests a dollar to cover the 
expense of the service. Those who re- 
mit this sum get an instruction book, five 
postcards and “a complete plan of busi- 
ness”. 

According to the Better Business Bu- 
reau the instruction book contains sug- 
gestions for spare time money making, 
from mending hoisery and making artificial 
flowers to making soft drinks and taking 





Service Bureau Report for 
June, 1927 


Cc. A. Slater, Towanda, Pa. ... 
(Adjustment on merchandise) 
W. J. Mikesh, Lebanon, N. Y. .. 11.89 
(Collection from commission merchant) 
Ramsey, Midland Park, 
Pk Me -Scetednnssbenniheteceeanee 12.00 
(Adjustment from chick hatchery) 
Mrs. G. M. Empie, Sharon 


-$ 16.91 


Springs, Bs Wk: 3% Kereih awe ee awewre 4.91 
(Collection for work done at home) 

Mrs. L. Stilwell, Lutheranville, 
J ROR a ibetarminik ik Meanie 3.60 
(Collection for work done at home) 

Mrs. F. Lockwood, Cherry Val- 
Ney Serer re 2.50 


ollection for work done at home) 
palin Banuat, Bloomville, N.Y. 25.00 
(Adjustment). 
Imerson, Rensselaer Falls, 


eich ees aekthy .79 
dj ustment from creamery 
Ss. = Fisher, Hamilton, N. v. as, ae 
(Collection from commission merchant) 
Walter Fosburg, Ulster, Pa. .... 
(Collection from commission merchant) 
ba F. Craft, Burlington Flats, 
We cesasccctbe dndnteseerenees 7.79 


tC Tollection from commission merchant) 
Miss Louise Nodecker, Canastota, 

Bs a Wewenthndubsnenudndseceneee 
(Adjustment on correspondence course) 
Charles Luellen, Edinboro, Pa. .. 350.00 

(Adjustment on feed) 
Glenn G. Allen, Powell, Pa. ...... 2.94 
(Adjustment on express claim) 
John Vodvarka, Chenango Forks, 
 } eae errs 5.00 
(Adjustment on express claim) 
Charies C. Pearce, Bridgeton, N.J. 36.40 
(Collection from commission merchant) 
H. F. Campbell, Gouveneur, N.Y. 67.00 
(Adjustment on radio) 
George Chasmer, DeRuyter, N.Y. 5.00 
(Adjustment from chick ‘ hatchery) 
t. R. Wormuth, Merrickville,N.Y. 337.74 
(Adjustment on milk bill) 
Mrs. F. R. Fessenden, Mt. Vision, 
bob dnb ene egeeksnns te econ 40.00 
(Adjustment on rug) 
E. R. Dersham, Lockport, N. Y.. 7.00 
(Adjustment from chick hatchery) 
G. B. Fenton, Randolph, N. Y. .. 3.25 
(Adjustment from chick hatchery) 
L. H. Watkins, W. Winfield, N.Y. 10.00 
(Adjustment from chick hatchery) 
W. J. Burback, Verona, N. Y.....¢  %.51 
(Adjustment from chick hatchery) 
L. M. Owens, Erievilie, N.Y. ..-2. 1-85 
(Adjustment on pigs) 
—_ —— 


TOTAL ccccvccreccccccccgnce GRE 

















In many of the instances 
doing the work is not 


eare of children 
the method of 
given. 

The “plan of business” 
tail the plan of operating at home what 
is called a news clipping bureau. Of 
course, the amount that any one can earn 
doing this kind of work is dependent on 
their ability of selling the service. 


describes in de- 


Another Similar Proposition With 
Dressmaking 

very similar may 

which 


Another proposition, 
be found in the ‘ollowing inquiry, 
we are glad, was referred to the Service 
Bureau before matters went so far that 
our reader would have been disappointed 
ultimately. 

1 read an advertisement in a local paper 
under Female Help Wanted of a firm in 
Bayonne, New Jersey, by the name of 
Milo Garment Company. What kind of 
proposition do they offer for doing work 
at home? 

HIS concern was investigated by the 

National Better. Business Bureau. The 
investigation reveals that the company sells 
instructions to those who wish to do home 
sewing. In their literature it is stated 
that by following the instructions it is 
possible to make variable returns. It is 
also said in the literature that the instruc- 
tions are su simple that any woman with 
average intelligence can follow them and 
make money in her spare time. With the 
instructions are sent material, trimmings, 
and buttons for making simple garments 
for which there is a charge of $1.50. 

This is really not a Help Wanted classi- 
fication at all for the company does not 
offer direct employment but sells instruc- 
tions. Furthermore nothing is said about 
refunding the money in the event that the 
respondent decides not to take up the work. 





A Medicine Formula Home- 
Work Scheme 


1 have been reading the columns of the 
Service Bureau and notice a lot of sug- 
gestions about different concerns. | saw 
an advertisement in a paper we get of a 
firm out in Michigan, the address Is en- 
closed, that wants women to do work in 
their spare time at home. ts there any 
way for you to find out what their propo- 
sition is like? 

HE literature attached to our reader’s 

letter is that of the Flu-Foe, Inc. of 
Detroit. We referred the inquiry to the 
National Better Business Bureau and they 
submitted a bulletin about the company’s 
proposition. Those who answered the ad- 
vertisement received a form letter urging 
the individual to manufacture and_ sell 
Flu-Foe, a salve said to be beneficial for 
persons suftcring from colds and in- 
fluenza. 

The company offers the formula to any- 
one for $5 so that the individual can 
manufacture and sell it under a dif- 
ferent name. The name Flu-Foe is reg- 
istered by the company itself. This com- 
pany does not offer any help. It proposes 
to sell a formula. Incidently, there may 
be some question relative to the law re- 
straining the sale of the preparation. 


Home-Work Plan Ad 
Misleading 


1 am an excellent seamstress and would 
like to make more of my knowledge. |! 
Saw an advertisement In a paper not long 
ago of the Carol Lee Company out In Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Do they offer employment 
at home? They say they want experienced 
needieworkers to work at home. 

HE National Better Business Bureau 

has investigated this concern and has 
found that the company has women’s 
dresses for sale. There is no mention 
in the literature they send out about sew- 
ing experience which is mentioned in the 
advertisement. A form letter is sent out 
telling how easy it is to sell the dresses. 
Three dollars deposit is required for the 
sample outfit, this being returned when the 
respondent sells $100 worth of goods. 

The Service Bureau has received any 
number of inquiries of late relative to con- 
cerns that advertise for Help Wanted 
whereas in reality something is for sale. 
In a number of instances of late, adver- 
tisements have been placed in the Help 
Wanted columns whereas in reality the 
company advertising is desirious of selling 
merchandise or equipment. 











Hot Water 
on the R.F.D. 


with every stroke 


of the Kitchen Pump 


(19) 5! 














F you live beyond the gas mains or 

out where coal is hard to get, you can 
still have hot water—and plenty of it— 
from your pump or pressure system. 


Modern conveniences—hot water by the 
gallon, day or night! Just think of how 
you can speed up wash day, sterilize the 
milk cans, wash the dishes, take good 
hot baths. 


With or Without 

Water Pressure 
Now, the Perfection Kerosene-Burning 
Water Heater may be connected to your 
kitchen pump by means of pipes and a 
three-way valve (the booklet explains). 
Want hot water? Turn the valve, then 
pump as usual. Want cold water? Turn 
the valve back. 


Low Cost Models 


Your plumber has the Perfection Water 
Heater pictured here. It is No. 412. All 
four models are fully, described in the 
Perfection booklet, and all Perfection 
Water Heaters burn Socony Kerosene 
—the clean, safe, economical, easy-to- 
get fuel. 





PERFECTION 


Kerosene Water Heaters 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORA 
26 Broadway 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Standard Oil Co. of New York 
Room 1207 F , 26 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me FREE Perfection Water Heat- 
er booklet with full explanation of various 


reasonably priced models and plan of instal- 
lation. 


My plumber’s name is............-------- _ 
eR iccnecttcnnewnnans sw nesivithiinionsaaiheiniaamanial 


BR DOnttticcsciccensswes evebestndee eoececere 





Sereet or R.R. . 


Town. -State. 
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#2 (20) 
A Worthwhile Old-Time 
Practice 

(Continued from page 3) 
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ORMICK-DEERING 


at the POWER END of the BELT 


HE belt-work season is here again. Now the belt will come 
into play on many jobs and you will want dependability at 


both ends of it. At one end the machines will change many 
times in a year, but the same tractor must stand steady and 


ready with plenty of power through it all. 


GRINDING 


Thresher, ensilage cutter, husker and shredder, feed grinder, 
hay press, wood saw, etc.—all are idle and helpless without power. 
The best of them are only as good as the power is. When the 
power is inadequate the machine is weak and inefficient. When 
the power is faulty, the job may be bungled, valuable time lost, 
and part of the crop value sacrificed. 


Assurance of ample power and steady operation in belt work 


—as in all drawbar work and all power take-off work—lies 
in McCormick-Deering Tractor ownership. International Har- 
vester tractor design has always given 100 per cent attention to 
the requirements for belt power. Study the 15-30, the 10-20, 
or the new Farmall, and you will see. Look at the big wide 
belt pulley; mote its correct position, parallel with the wheels, 
ready for instant location in the belt. Note the throttle governor 


which keeps the speed uniform, saving fuel and saving 
wear. Set the tractor on a belt-work job and leave 


it—you can always 


depend on a McCormick- 


Deering to run unattended all day long. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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There is great and lasting satisfaction and pride of ownership 
in the standard farm power, the 4-cylinder tractors known 
the world over as McCormick-Deering. Your choice among 
these three quality tractors—15-30, 10-20, and the Farmall. 
See them at the dealer’s store or write us for a catalog. 











The Farmall is the new all-purpose 
McCormick-Deering, designed to 
handle planting and cultivating of 
corn, cotton, and other row crops 
along with all other power work. This 
view shows the belt pulley. Farm- 
all is perfectly fitted for belt work. 
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y hair did not 
end, but 1 grew cold with a kind 
1 wonder as I saw what I took 
ghost my 
re before me, looking perfectly 
and natural 


or astral form of 


It was my brother—my brother Digby— 


} 


iel’s twin.... 


John,” said Digby, as I stared 


n-mouthed and incredulous, “I thought 
you'd be knocking about somewhere round 
I Let's get off to a healthier spot, 
shall us?” 

For all his casual manner and debonair 
bearing, he looked white and drawn, sick 
co death, his hands shaking, his face a 
rhastly mask of pain. 

“Wounded?” I asked, seeing the state he 
was in. 

“Er—not physically....I have just been 
giving Michael a ‘Viking’s Funeral,’” he 
replied, biting his lip. 

Poor, poor Digby! He loved Michael 
h as I did (he could not love him 
more), agd he was further bound to him 
by those ties that unite twins— 
psevhic spiritual bonds, that make them 
in two than 

parate individuals. Poor, poor Digby! 

I put arm across his shoulders as 
we lay on the sand between two hillocks. 

“Poor old John!” he said at length, 
mastering his grief. “It was you who 
laid him out, of course. You, who saw 
him die....Poor Johnny boy!....” 


T 
ope 


here 


strange 


more like one soul bodies 


wiy 


“He died trying to save my life,” I said. 
“He died quite happily and in no pain.... 
He left a job for us to do....I’ve got a 
letter for you. Here it is....Let’s get 


well off to the flank of that vedette and 
lie low till there’s a chance to pinch a 
camel and clear out....”and I led the way 
in a direction to bring us clear of the 
vedettes and nearer to the oasis. 

A couple of minutes after our meeting, 
we were snugly ensconced behind the crest 
of a sand-hill, overlooking the parade of 
our comrades, the oasis, and the burning 
fort. A higher hillock behind us, and to 
our right, screened us from the nearest 
vedette. 

“And,” said Digby, in a voice that 
trembled slightly, “they're not going to 
spoil Michael’s funeral. Nor are they go- 
ing to secure any evidence of your neat 
job on the foul Lejaune....They’re go- 
ing to be attacked by Arabs....” and he 
raised his rifle. 

“Don’t shoot anybody, Dig,” I said. It 
seemed to me there had been enough bloode 
shed, and if these people were now teche 
nically our enemies and might soon be our 
executioners, they were still our comrades, 
and innocent of offence. 

“Not going to—unless it’s myself,” res 
plied Digby. “Come on, play Arabs with 
me....” and he fired his rifle aiming high. 


(To Be Continued) 








